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THE LUTHERAN 


ONE MISSIONARY’S EXPERIENCE 


Ralph Sell Describes Family’s Transportation From Hankow 
to Hongkong and His Return to Duty 


TuERE Is a Chinese proverb to the effect 
that in any affair the bystanders and on- 
lookers understand the situation more 
clearly than those who are directly par- 
ticipating therein. It is possible that you 
readers in America know more about what 
is happening in China now than we who 
are living in the country. At any rate, 
most of us are unable to predict what the 
future will bring. The only thing we can 
with certainty put on paper for you to 
read is some experiences coming our way. 
But no matter what interpretations are put 
upon current events, no matter what the 
future holds, the missionary body still 
clings to Christ’s great commission as its 
supreme working orders; Christian faith 
and courage are not lacking. 

The last article we wrote for our church 
paper left us in the mountain summer re- 
sort of Chikungshan, north of Hankow, 
where a branch of our work was carried 
on. News of more and more serious fight- 
ing was followed by consular warning that 
still more serious things were to be pre- 
pared for, and that all Americans should 
evacuate China. This meant that every 
missionary had to face the question of his 
immediate future. In every case, a de- 
cision had to be made by the individual 
himself, or a group for him, one way or 
the other. You will be able to imagine 
some of the discussions here if you will 
discuss with some of your friends the 
question of how far missions and mission- 
aries are amenable to the “‘advice” of the 
consular authorities of the home country. 
We here are able to sympathize with the 
Church and secular authorities at home 
who must make decisions covering all sit- 
uations in China. The decisions coming 
from different quarters in China were not 
all the same, but there were some more or 
less common measures. Missionaries whose 
furlough was coming due next year were 
to return to the United States immediately, 
and women and children were to evacuate 
China if their homes were in areas of 


hostility. 
Ordered Home 


Just when my wife and children were 
about to leave Chikungshan for Hankow, 
a telegram came from our mission in 
Shantung advising that they return to 
America. I immediately made arrange- 
ments for them to join me in Hankow, 
where I was staying as manager of the 
Lutheran Board of Publication and Book 
Concern. After a stay of less than a month 
there, during which time Hankow was 
threatened by air raids and finally bombed, 
they started on their journey to America. 
The only way to leave the country and 
start the ocean journey was via Hong- 
kong. The normal way would have been 
via S’hai, but access was blocked by the 
“incidents.” Hongkong it had to be, and 
the normal way to reach it would be the 
three-day trip through Canton by rail. But 
the Hankow-Canton line and the Canton- 
Hongkong line were both threatened from 
the ‘ir, and casualties and breaks might 


occur any time. There was the aeroplane 
service to Hongkong which other mission- 
aries recommended. Travel on the train 
was forbidden by consular authorities. The 
“compromise” we adopted was to have 
Mrs. Sell and the children go by air, while 
I took the baggage for them on the train. 
In less than half a day’s time, the aero- 
plane landed them safely in the British 
colony of Kowloon (Hongkong), which 
was crowded with refugees from China. 
Luckily, my trip by train was unevent- 
ful. True, an air alarm stopped the train 
once that I know of, and the last night we 
had to change trains, for no reason I can 
think of except that the latter one was 
better camouflaged. It went on with all 
lights out, slowly, until it reached Canton 
station, which a previous report had an- 
nounced to be “completely demolished.” 
The station was considered such a dan- 
gerous spot that none would go near it. 
So I found my way out of the station alone 
and next day persuaded some Chinese 
coolies to transfer the baggage to the other 
station for the Hongkong line. During the 
few hours I was in Canton, the air raid 
alarm sounded several times; but we finally 
found time between alarms to complete 
the transfer of baggage. Just as the train 
started for Hongkong another alarm 


sounded. 
Crowded Boats 


Though Hongkong was crowded, the 
boats leaving for America were more so. 
Tickets were finally secured on a Canadian 
Pacific steamer, the only thing left. After 
the boat sailed, I was about to take the 
first train back, when it was announced 
that the line to Canton was cut! The only 
alternative was to return via Macao, a 
Portugese colony near Hongkong. After 
the second day, however, traffic on the 
railroad to Canton was restored to nor- 
mal. En route, some shell holes caused by 
bombs were still visible along the railroad. 
Arriving in Canton and calling at the Ber- 
lin Mission, the next thing to do was to 
inquire about the railroad to Hankow. The 
consular authorities again warned that 
procedure on the railroad was to be at my 
own risk. However, I was lucky enough 
to be able to buy a ticket. Again the jour- 
ney north of Canton was uneventful ex- 
cept that once, due to an alarm, the train 
backed out of Ch’en Chou station into a 
tunnel as a defense measure. Some of the 
Chinese passengers on the train had 
brought provisions with them for a pro- 
tracted stay in case delays incident to at- 
tacks on the line should interfere seriously 
with the train’s schedule of travel. 

Arriving at Changsha, I called at the 
Norwegian Mission to discuss some busi- 
ness for the Lutheran Board of Publica- 
tion, then went to Iyang, staying with mis- 
sionaries of the Swedish Mission overnight, 
and then on to Lihsien and Chinshih by 
bus, on the Finnish Mission field. The 
Lutheran Church can be proud of these 
European missions in Hunan. At the later 
place the writer had his first experience 
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of a Finnish bath, and sympathizes with 
the person quoted as saying that a Finnish 
bath can bring everything out of one ex- 
cept original sin. Business finished, the 
return to Changsha was via the Tungting 
lake. Procedure to Hankow from here was 
to be by train; imagine my surprise to 
learn that trains were not coming through, 
due to'a train being machine-gunned from 
the air and the line again successfully 
bombed—where I had come through just 
a few days before. Boats go from Changsha 
to Hankow, and aeroplane as well, but 
both are to be eschewed as more expen- 
sive than train travel, so I again took ad- 
vantage of the hospitality of our fellow 
Lutherans in Changsha and waited for a 
train. 


Air Raid Bombing 


During my absence from Hankow, the 
city was repeatedly subject to air raids and 
again successfully bombed. Foreign sup- 
plies are becoming scarcer and scarcer and 
Hankow may become completely isolated. 
We are, however, still able to carry on our 
work, and we are going to stick by vital 
posts. It is readily seen that the policy of 
evacuating women and children from places 
like this, while men remain, is the wisest 
one. We give our full support to the action 
of our Mission and Board in sending the 
family home early. Next year, when there 
shall be someone to carry on this work for 
which we are responsible, our furlough is 
due. Who knows in what circumstances we 
shall be leaving China then? If hostilities 
or air raids spread to the east Shantung 
field where our missionaries are working, 
personal decisions affecting families will 
have to be made there also. While the 
writer was in Canton, a member of the 
Berlin Mission with whom he stayed said 
that two of their out-stations (Kwangtung 
province) were bombed. Honan is the 
province where most Lutheran missions 
from the United States are working and 
has so far not been in the field of hos- 
tilities, being south of the Yellow River 
and not part of Huai-Pei—North China. 

In general, Christian work in China has 
made adjustments and is continuing to 
make them. Christian workers are not 
giving up. Difficulties are not new, only 
of a new kind. Chinese and missionaries 
both are working out policies of adjust- 
ment to meet changing conditions. Evac- 
uate? Sorry, Uncle Sam, but we’ll see what 
other solution is possible rather than com- 
plete evacuation. We do hope this stand 
of ours will cause you no difficulties—no 
more difficulties than the other nationals 
cause who are staying—but we are now 
reaffirming our allegiance toa cause which 
has as much of a ‘claim upon us as the 
state. 


Mailed from Tsing Tao, Shantung, China. 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR—A PERFECT LIFE 


Sermon by President Dr. F. H. Knubel, New York 


John 20:21. “Peace be unto you; as my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.” 


For THE INDIVIDUAL and for the Church a perfect life should 
be no future dream, but in essence a present reality. When 
Jesus said, “Be ye therefore perfect,” He meant now. His 
prescription is in the text and contains only two ingredients. 
A life is perfect if within there is “peace,” and if without all 
activity is controlled by the consciousness of being “sent.” 

We call Jesus Himself perfect; but what do we mean 
thereby? Our easy, usual answer is that He was sinless. 
That indeed is perfection but means ordinarily the absence 
of faults. It is negative. We are missing His positive per- 
fection with the two ingredients mentioned. We must study 
first His deep inner peace, so passing all understanding in a 
world like ours. He sleeps calmly in a boat when storm- 
seasoned fishermen expect to be hopelessly wrecked. Speak- 
ing words consciously intended for all mankind, He never- 
theless lives all His days quietly with humble people in an 
unimportant corner, refuses all offers of power, and goes 
to a youthful death that could have been avoided. Even His 
indignant condemnation of those who misled the people is 
measured judgment with no excited and unjust exaggera- 
tions. Pressed beyond endurance by the constant, insistent 
crowds, He calmly goes out before daybreak to pray. He 
fearlessly masters every judge before whom He stands. 
Above all He is sure, amid misunderstanding, malice, and 
loneliness—sure of God, of His oneness with His Father. 
This is but a poor hint of His inner peace, one element in His 
positive perfection. In brief, His whole life leaves upon us, 
when we reflect, the impression of a perfect poise of power. 


Sense of Mission Harmonizes 


And then there is the outer perfection of Jesus. It is 
summed up in His sureness that He was “sent”—with the 
text, “My Father hath sent me.” That sense of a mission 
gave His life complete harmony, even unity, which is per- 
fection. It controlled His speech and action, without excep- 
tion; “the words that I speak unto you, I speak not of my- 
self; but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” 
That utter submission to another gave His life complete 
unselfishness, which is perfection. His own will had no con- 
trol; “I came, not to do mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me.” That consciousness gave Him the con- 
fidence of unfailing protection. He knew that nothing could 
hinder Him from the perfection, the completion of His work. 
He tells Pilate, “Thou couldest have no power at all against 
me, except it were given thee from above.” We must put 
our own daily lives with their frequent aimlessness, their 
scattering motives, their confused desires, their many fears, 
over against His concentrated purpose, in order to recog- 
nize His outer perfection. His mastering idea was that He 
was “sent.” The Father He knew was a God with a will, 
and He followed it. It is always overpowering to be con- 
scious of a willing God, in every sense of the term. 

Such perfection can in essence and in its possibilities be 
ours also. Remembering the two ingredients, do we not hear 
Jesus say, “My peace I give unto you,” and also, “As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you”? 


At the New Year, when our failings are perhaps a bit 
clearer to us, we as individuals and as a Church ought to 
be eager to understand. There have been men who did 
understand, who gained inner poise, who in spite of known 
sin, knew inner peace with a God of Whose reality they 
were thrillingly conscious. Enoch and Noah “walked with 
God,” Abraham was known as the “friend of God,” Moses 


as “the servant of God,” and Paul declared, “I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” These were men who “panted 
after God,” when He was clouded from their inner view. 
They were sure of Him. All down the centuries and even 
now known and unknown saints manifest, testify to inner 
sureness, inner peace. In all instances they also wear that 
second mark of perfection; they are sure they are “sent.” 
Their God is a willing God and their lives increasingly show 
the perfection of harmonized unity, of selfless devotion, of 
fearless assurance, of “fervent compulsion.” This was like- 
wise true of the Church in her thrilling first century. How 
conscious they were, those early little churches, that God 
had visited His people and that theirs was “the Church of 
the living God”! How much they dwelt upon “the peace of 
God” and called Him “the God of peace”! How strongly 
they knew they had received power in the Holy Ghost to go 
into all the world! They had the ingredients of perfection. 

Coming then fully to ourselves and to our Church of to- 
day, our outward lives seem to lack unified, unwavering, 
forward movement. They are not like a great ship moving 
with certainty on to its haven. The Church also often seems 
outwardly fitful, moved by temporary stimulants, without 
evidence that she is advancing solidly with understood pur- 
pose. As to the Church’s inner life, we seem to miss the 
holy shining of a great calm light in a dark place and the 
joyful heart that rests on “the everlasting arms.” Today 
especially the Church almost trembles with fear before the 
increasing antagonisms of scornful anti-God movements. 
Our individual inner lives must acknowledge, instead of 
peace, unsatisfied hungers, unanswered questions, unex- 
pected self-deceptions, unacknowledged sin. How shall all 
this be changed? I know of only one method; an overpower- 
ing consciousness of a willing God. That alone will promote 
perfection (I refer to inner peace and outer singleness of 
action) for the individual and for the Church. 


His “Sending” Continues 


Think for a few minutes how manifold and beautiful is 
that designation of God—how powerful its influence when 
its reality permeates our souls. A willing God means first 
that He is well-disposed. All our years He has “sent” to 
each of us other lives to bless us. How has it come that so 
very many have loved me since I lay in my mother’s arms 
—loved me without any worthiness of mine? How has it 
come that to a wilful Church through the centuries He has 
steadily “sent” prophets and reformers to rebuke and to 
inspire? Why was it that Christ was “sent” to men peace- 
less, bewildered in their sins, that these might all be for- 
given? All of this has come to pass that we may be con- 
scious of a well-disposed, unfailingly willing God. That term 
designates furthermore a persistent God, a God of steady 
determination. It takes keen eyes of faith to behold Him as 
such. Yet my thoughtful memory realizes that a patient, 
repeated, consistent influence, not of myself, has been with 
me, for me, in me, all the years of my life. Then, too, those 
eyes of faith will see something startling beneath the sur- 
face of the world’s life today, where apparently Christianity 
is being throttled. Do we think of Russia? But the great 
old Eastern Orthodox Church, while apparently extinct 
there, is revealing a powerful, purified life elsewhere to 
those who know the facts, and it will revive in Russia. 
Germany? There is a more consecrated Christianity in that 
land today than in all the recent past. So everywhere. Yes, 
something is happening with religion today, seemingly harm- 
ful but deeply blessed because of a willing, a persistent God 
Whose determination we may see if we look. 
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Also, a willing God is a God with a purpose, a plan, which 
He will surely finish. He willed it from all eternity. This 
was the will of His Father that Jesus knew, that gave Him 
inner peace, that controlled His words and deeds. It was 
this will that “sent” Him. This is the will that gave and 
gives the Church its conquering life. This is the will that 
when men know it in Christ they love it, consecrate them- 
selves to it, and know at once that they, too, have been 
“sent.” All this is in essence a perfect life. Our text gains 
increasing meaning: “Peace be unto you; as my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
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For the Coming Months 

How then shall I, how shall our Church, gain vital, thrill- 
ing consciousness of this willing God? The year 1938, the 
twentieth of the United Lutheran Church in America, has 
been assigned to the Board of American Missions for the 
purpose of an anniversary appeal. They prayerfully hope 
to bless the Church thereby. Soon they will be sending 
out into the Church a little book on “Personal Evangelism” 
by the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger. A foreword by the Rev. Frank- 
lin C. Fry says: “Christianity’s essentials are only two: 

(Continued on page 11) 


Received into Octogenarian Club 


THE LUTHERAN Welcomes Pastors Fourscore Years in Age and Half Century in Ministry 


IN PIONEER SERVICE 


The Rev. Frederick Bredlow, Admitted to “The Lutheran’s”’ 
Octogenarian Club, Relates Incidents of His Ministry 


“THANKS BE TO Gop for His unspeakable goodness,” is 
written in living letters over my life. I was born on Pente- 
cost Monday, May 31, 1852, at Eichenberg, Posen, the only 
living child of Johann Gottlieb Bred- 
low and Caroline (nee Raditze), 
three brothers having died before I 
was born. A sister was born later. 

We lived on a little farm about a 
half mile from the village. Being of 
a weak constitution, I was unable to 
attend school at an early age; so my 
father laid the foundation of my 
learning at home, using the Bible 
instead of a primer or reader. In 
school and confirmation class I re- 
ceived the distinction of being a good 
scholar, but for my Christian life 
they gave me little. The sum and substance of our cate- 
chetical instruction was not the clear and unadulterated 
teaching of the gospel of Christ Jesus. Rationalism was in 
its hey-day and the deeds of the Quakers were set before 
us in a brighter light than were the merits of Christ. 

When I was sixteen years old the typhoid scourge seized 
everyone in the family. Just as I was recovering my father 
died. This experience of suffering and sorrow helped much 
to clarify my thinking. Christ began to rise in my life as 
my Lord and Saviour, my God and only Helper. I was dis- 
satisfied with my work, ofttimes melancholy: I wanted to 
serve God. At twenty-three my mother died. I sold my 
farm and labored as a servant for our pastor. 

Through an uncle of mine, I later secured employment in 
a Home for Boys, leaving it, however, after two years upon 
recommendation of the housefather to prepare myself for 
that post in the Zuellchower Institute. Such an office, how- 
ever, I found to my regret, was impossible for me, as I was 
not at all gifted with music. So you find me next as an or- 
derly in a hospital in Berlin. I was delighted with my work, 
but an infection of the throat, caused by the atmosphere of 
the hospital, as the physicians maintained, compelled me to 
lay down this work and follow the stream of emigrants to 
America. I entered Northwestern University to prepare my- 
self for the ministry, a vocation which at that time seemed 
to be open even to men of little learning; and in 1883 I was 
admitted to the Theological Seminary of the Synod of Wis- 
consin, from which I was graduated in 1886. I received and 
accepted a call from a small congregation near Milwaukee. 

After serving two other congregations, I applied to Dr. 
Nicum of the Home Mission Board of the General Council 
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and was sent to Wetaskiwin in the Canadian Northwest, 
to serve two organized congregations and a number of mis- 
sion posts. My salary was set at $400. That was reduced $50 
when the Mission Board demanded that the congregation 
pay part of the salary, and $50 more the second year, be- 
cause I did not dare approach the new settlers of my parish 
for any financial support. The work was difficult and stren- 
uous, particularly traveling in winter; but I was content. 
The melancholy of former years had passed away. Con- 
firmed in the faith in Jesus Christ, I had found a vocation 
wherein I could acceptably serve the Lord. I thank God 
for giving me strength and courage to endure hardship for 
His name in preaching the gospel of Christ. Except for three 
years in Ontario, I served my ministry in this parish until 
1911, when failing health compelled me to resign. 

By the grace of God I am enjoying these last days of my 
life with my son on an idyllic farm which I took as a home- 
stead when I first entered my work here in Wetaskiwin. 
Because I have Christ, the days of my old age seem happier 
to me than the days of my youth. 


PASTOR AND CATECHIST 
Dr. E. H. Gerhart, Jenkintown, Pa., Joins Veterans 


On DeceMBER 1, 1937, the Rev. E. H. Gerhart, D.D., cele- 
brated the eightieth anniversary of his birth and thus qual- 
ified for membership in Tue Lvu- 
THERAN’S Octogenarian Club. The 
date of his ordination was 1880 and 
thus considerably more than a half 
century of service of the Church had 
elapsed before the completion of 
fourscore years of life. 

Pastor Gerhart until early in 1937, 
when he retired from the active 
service in the ministry, was pastor 
of Grace Church, Shamokin, Pa. He 
was called to that congregation in 
1918. During the years of his serv- 
ice there, in addition to performing 
the duties usual to the pastorate, he 
was president for ten years of the 
Ministerial Association, the organizer of a municipal “Re- 
ligious Education Club,” and responsive to calls upon him 
for civic activities. 

Prior to coming to Shamokin he served pastorates in 
Chester, Phoenixville, Philadelphia, Aaronsburg, Annville, 
Mechanicsburg, Mt. Holly Springs, and Ashland, Pa. In his 
study his particular interest has been the Catechism, that 
of Luther basically, and Catechisms of other groups by 
way of comparison. Dr. Gerhart’s present residence is in 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


E. H. GERHART, D.D. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Tue LUTHERAN Interviews Secretary Greever About 1937’s Problems and Projects 


[The first of January, while not sig- 
nificant to the same degree in church as 
in civil affairs, does mark the turn from 
the contemplation of the coming of the 
Messiah and the celebration of His birth 
to the manifestation of His mission to man 
and the church’s emphasis on proclaiming 
the divine plan of redemption. We inter- 
viewed Secretary W. H. Greever in his 
office in New York with thoughts of Epiph- 
any, Lent and Easter in mind. Ep.] 


Would you call 1937 a year of prob- 
lems for the United Lutheran Church? 
Dr. Greever: Yes, of a constructive 


character. 


For example? 

Dr. Greever: The big problem has 
been how really to advance the life and 
service of the Church. The determina- 
tion to make advance was very clearly, 
positively voiced by the U. L. Ca Awin 
the convention held at Columbus, Ohio, 
in October 1936, and taken to heart by 
the leadership of the Church, to which the pastors and, in a 
large degree, the people, have been marvelously responsive. 


What form would you say the solution of the problems has 
taken? Is it better organization, or has it been the uncover- 
ing of some hitherto unused resources? 

Dr. Greever: It has been a discovery of weaknesses, de- 
fects, and the discovery of unused resources, and a very 
minor part of it has been related to organization. No new 
organization has been found to be necessary. The more 
definite, co-operative, working relationship of organizations 
already existing has been one of the achievements. 


You speak of certain definite weaknesses. Just what would 
you give as an illustration of that condition? 

Dr. Greever: Well, there has been an individualistic spirit, 
not limited to individuals alone, in individual organizations 
and causes,—each one for itself; not one against any other, 
but without a sense of unity;—and the slogan, if you want 
to call it that, “The Whole Program of the Whole Church,” 
has made a very great impression. 


New resources, just what do you mean by those? 

Dr. Greever: The new resources have not been largely 
developed but they have been discovered. One is a force of 
increased leadership. Many more are enlisted in the capacity 
of leaders than before—many of whom never had been chal- 
lenged. And then an approach has been made toward the 
enlistment of the great body of church membership which 
has been comparatively inactive, which is a movement to 
develop hitherto unavailable resources, with unlimited pos- 
sibilities. 

There is evidence that the rank and file of the Church are 
becoming aroused by the messages that have been brought 
to them from recent group meetings, is there not? 

Dr. Greever: Yes, there is evidence of that in the attend- 
ance upon these meetings, and upon subsequent meetings, 
and the reports from Mr. Black on his Every Member Visita- 
tion would indicate greater interest than ever before, and 
the reports from the treasurer indicate it. Every month in 
this fiscal year has shown an increase of at least ten per 
cent, in benevolence contributions, and one or two months 
exceeded that. No recessions. 


SECRETARY W. H. GREEVER 


From outside our U. L. C. A. group, 
have problems presented themselves for 
solution that you have noticed? 

Dr. Greever: Yes, the Church has 
become more conscious of its challenge 
in relation to economic and social ques- 
tions, to say nothing of political. And 
the difference of opinion which exists 
among those most deeply interested 
would indicate that the Church is mak- 
ing greater effort than ever before to 
find what its real responsibility is. It 
finds problems arising out of the more 
acute issue of church and state, inten- 
sified by conditions abroad as well as 
here, and it finds a real problem in the 
activities of the government which 
seems to be assuming a larger social 
responsibility. The Church will have 
to find what its real responsibility is and 
it may have to stand up in defense of 
its privileges. 

Tue LuTHerAN has been inclined to 
believe, on the basis of reports and correspondence, that the 
Plan of Promotion may prove to be an additional respon- 
sibility for the pastors who have already a considerable load 
to carry. What have you to say on this subject? 

Dr. Greever: I would say that the Plan of Promotion really 
proposes no new responsibility for our pastors. It has only 
brought out more definitely what the responsibilities are, 
which have always rested upon pastors as the real leaders 
in the life of the Church. Nothing in this plan unloads a 
responsibility which could belong to anybody else. How- 
ever, if the pastors assume a larger degree of responsibility 
in their leadership, it means that a correspondingly large 
degree of responsibility must be assumed by all other lead- 
ers, or administrators, in the work of the Church. It means 
extension of responsibility for boards and institutions, and 
even for the U. L. C. A. itself, in its convention or in its 
Executive Board. The Church will go forward as every one, 
in his place, assumes and discharges the responsibilities in 
full which are his by virtue of the place he fills. 


Mr. Secretary, in a pamphlet, of which you are the writer, 
of which the title is “The Place of Lutheranism in American 
Protestantism,” you call attention to the fact that Lutherans, 
as a group, have never initiated a major national movement 
of any kind with an appeal to all other Protestants. I have 
seen a similar comment implied in one or two magazine 
articles not sponsored in any way by the Church. Do you 
think that the time is at hand when the Lutheran Church 
should more definitely offer its experience and convictions 
to the rest of the Christian world? 

Dr. Greever: Without any hesitancy, I answer, yes. The 
Lutheran Church is in a position to do just this thing. Others 
are really expecting it. Many others have said definitely 
that they are looking to the Lutheran Church for leadership 
in the presentation of principles, under present conditions. 
I would not say that the Lutheran Church should launch 
what is commonly called a “movement,” but that it should 
work along very definite lines to fulfill what I have also 
specified in the pamphlet mentioned, as its real mission: 
that is, to bring to bear upon all people the force of its tes- 
timony. It is essentially a witnessing Church, and its testi- 
mony is to the evangelical conception of God and of human 
life and to the dynamic principles of the Christian religion. 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Threat of “Magic” to Religion, which Prof. Karl Beth 
of Vienna points out as the great danger to Germany’s 
culture at present, contains an even more universal warn- 
ing. Dr. Beth believes that this condition is produced not 
only by “religious suppression and dissemination of paganis- 
tic doctrines,” but even more by “an indifferent and luke- 
warm attitude of the Protestant Church. ... A spiritually 
motivated reorganization of the Church is necessary in the 
face of hostile government. Uninformed spiritual leaders, 
not knowing what religion actually is, attempt magical sub- 
stitution. Is this not the beginning of the end of culture?” 
It is not hard to see that this “magical substitution” is the 
fertile soil for our multiplying perverse cults and the more 
recent manifestations of paganism within the barriers of a 
self-centered nationalism, in which the sweet reasonableness 
of Christian faith is mutilated, if not persecuted, for its 
advocacy of the “liberty of the Christian man.” 


Some Years Ago the American Y. M. C. A. Raised a com- 
munity Christmas tree in the field of Boaz, where once 
“the shepherds watched their flocks by night.” The cele- 
bration was intended “for all denominations and religions.” 
Thousands of pilgrims and tourists, among them Jews and 
Mohammedans, thronged the road from Jerusalem and be- 
yond, and greeted each other with “may your day be happy 
and blessed,” as electric lights flashed forth on the tree 
among the glittering decorations. Somehow, in the years 
since, the hopeful spirit of human rapprochement during that 
year-end has been dissipated. Instead, today, the field of 
Boaz echoes to the ping of the assassin’s bullet, and the 
streets of Bethlehem have known the deadly glitter of the 
murderer’s dagger. There is no “happy and blessed” day 
for Jew or Moslem, who, in their hate for each other, hate 
their British overlords even more venemously, while they 
listen to the radio-borne innuendoes and sly slanders that 
issue from a government-controlled station in Italy—to each 
in his own tongue. The song of the angels, with its accents 
of peace and good-will among men is needed more than 
ever, but not alone over the field of Boaz and the once- 
sacred hills of Judea. 


Imitation, That “Sincerest Flattery,” is the Compliment 
being paid by the Nazis to Christianity. Recently (Decem- 
ber 15) in Kolditz, near Leipsic, a baby named Martha Elke 
Hippold, was baptized into “the chain of her ancestors,” and 
admonished to “guard your blood so that the generations 
of kin a thousand years after you will be thankful to you— 
for God is only pure blood.” The ceremony contained more 
than a suggestion of the Christian forms, but the lighted 
candle on the “altar” symbolized the Hippold family. As 
the infant was presented for the ceremony, the audience 
rose and gave the Hitler salute, and a Hitler Youth soloist 
sang, “You are today, and you are not tomorrow. You are 
a thousand years before yourself. You are a thousand years 
after yourself; since blood was protected a thousand years 
before you came to be what you are.” More recently a 
denatured version of “Silent Night” has been commended 
to the loyal Nazis. One verse is more than enough: 

“Silent night, winter’s light, 

Snowflakes dance soft and white. 

Life sleeps calmly, protected from harm, 

Nestles snugly in Mother Earth’s arms; 

Wondrous miracle—Despair must go, 

Life shall never end.” 
One of the reasons given for this latter expression in song 
is that Christmas was not original with the Christians, but 
was “borrowed without permission” from the noble Teutonic 
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pagans. This and other hymns mark an attempt to return 
to the pagan concept. The Hitler Elite Guard has just 
sought (December 7) to organize the concept into a “State 
Religion,” stating frankly, “The Nationalist Socialist State 
is determined to realize the divine plan in all aspects of life. 
It cultivates that which comes from nature, and combats 
that which is artificial. That is our State Religion.” To es- 
tablish it they return to the barbarism of tribal gods made 
in their own image, and seek to erect again the barriers of 
blood and soil that cursed the ancient world, and which Jesus 
came to remove by revealing the love of God. 


There is a War Being Launched in China that need cause 
no heartaches. The Health Organization of the League of 
Nations has assembled three “sanitary teams” under “epi- 
demic commissioners” to help China fight the danger of 
spreading disease due to the present war conditions. An 
initial appropriation of 2,000,000 Swiss francs has been set 
aside for this purpose. Two teams have already started, and 
the third will depart shortly from London. Each team, fully 
provided with motor laboratories, and generously supplied 
with the necessary drugs and vaccines, will operate in a 
separate area, but will maintain close contact with each 
other. 


The Autos, Like Abou Ben Adhem, Find their name leads 
all the rest, but for a much less complimentary reason. In 
twenty-five years since 1910, fatalities caused by automo- 
biles have advanced from two per cent to thirty-four per 
cent of the national total from accidental deaths. Curiously 
enough the automobile percentage is closely followed by 
that for falls, most of which occur within the protecting walls 
of homes. It is just another fantastic illustration of how 
extremes meet. 


Before the World Comes to an End we shall all have the 
sad pleasure of knowing just how it will happen. The dis- 
play will be made by New York’s Hayden Planetarium, and 
will be based on the mathematical exercises and prognosti- 
cations of Sir George Darwin and Henri Poincare. The 
villain in the drama is the moon, which, by a slow recession 
from the earth, is slowing the earth’s rotation, using the 
tides as a brake. Ultimately the two bodies will revolve 
around each other like the knobs of a dumb-bell, at equal 
speed. Then the earth’s day will be longer than that of the 
present month, and tragedy will stalk upon the scene as the 
villain moon spirals ever nearer the earth. In a mere mat- 
ter of 36,000,000 years the moon will look twenty-five times 
larger than the sun to the earth, if there are any eyes to 
see, and it will raise tidal waves 650 feet high. The moon’s 
mountain-tops will break off, and rain like meteors toward 
the earth to travel around it endlessly in a stream of 
meteorites. Earthquakes will shake the world open, and 
what is left of the oceans will boil away under the white-hot 
blanket of merry-go-round meteorites. When the shattered 
moon approaches within 20,000 miles, it will give up the 
struggle to follow its orbit, and fall into the ruined earth. 
But nobody will be around to notice it, except on Venus, 
by that time habitable and inhabited. There some wise and 
learned astronomer will call the attention of his students to 
the phenomenon, and tell them how it happened. 


Police Recorder William Bivona of Lyndhurst, N. J., 
thinks the church will be of some use to seventeen-year-old 
Joe Miraglia. At least, when the boy was found guilty of 
stealing radiator caps from parked automobiles, though Joe 
thought it was only a joke, the Recorder said, “I think you 
should be punished.” Further questioning revealed that Joe 
belonged to the Sacred Heart Catholic Church of the com- 
munity, but did not attend often. “Report to Father Boyle 
every Sunday morning for a month,” was the sentence ad- 
ministered by the Recorder. That was the pity of it; church 
attendance was put in the category of punishment. 
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FOREIGN MISSION TIME 
_ EPIPHANY SEASON 


JANUARY 6 TO FEBRUARY 6, 19338 


FACTS 
OF OUR CHINA MISSION 


21 Missionaries 
3 Ordained Chinese Pastors 
123 Other National Workers 


82 Congregations and 
Preaching Places 

3767 Baptized Christians 

Lutheran Hospital and Bible 
Women’s 

Training School at Tsingtao 


Coeducational Middle School 
at Tsimo 


OTHER FIELDS 


INDIA 


175,000 Baptized Christians 
83 Missionaries 


JAPAN 


4,630 Baptized Christians 
33 Missionaries 


AFRICA 


1,450 Baptized Christians 
15 Missionaries 


ARGENTINA 


1,750 Baptized Christians 
5 Missionaries 


BRITISH GUIANA 


660 Baptized Christians 
2 Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSION DAY 
OFFERINGS 
FOR 


CHINA 


RELIEF 
NEEDS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


FLASHES 
FROM OUR CHINA MISSION 


-‘Missionary’s wife and chil- 


dren forced to leave Han- 
kow by airplane and re- 
turn to U.S. A. 


Refugees, Missionaries and 
Chinese, in Tsingtao 
Hospital serves sufferers 


Church members leave city 
for country for greater 
safety 


Our Shantung missionaries 
are safe and are carrying 
on their handicapped work 


Missionaries on furlough 
and new missionaries held 
back awaiting more settled 
conditions 


APPEAL LITERATURE 
(Order at Once) 

Sunday School Service 

Leaflet: Foreign Mission 
Time 

Folder: Why Foreign Mis- 
sions? 

Foreign Mission Day Bul- 

- letin 

Poster for Bulletin Board 

Envelopes for Offering 

Annual Report 


Monthly Missionary Maga- 
zines 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


18 EAST MOUNT VERNON PLACE, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


WHYS 
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By Pastor J. Wirtiam McCautey, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 


A FUNDAMENTAL MISTAKE in Mr. Corbin’s diagnosis is his 
conception of the church itself and his views of its main 
objectives. He refers to it as though it were just another 
institution that has become outmoded in history and per- 
haps has no longer a right to exist. I quote: “We have 
grown. The church has not. Everything palpable that it has 
to offer today we find in a superior form somewhere else. 
The functions once peculiar to it have been usurped or 
duplicated by more competent and effective agencies.” 
Again: “Its essential mission, that of inspiring human be- 
ings, enriching personality, stimulating action, and ennobling 
thought and motive, is lost in a dust cloud of ancient history 
and dry rot.” Sweeping statements, these. What the church 
“has to offer,” its “functions once peculiar,” and “its essen- 
tial mission,” are points at which we must take issue. No 
one is more competent to pass on the peculiar functions and 
mission of the church than its divine founder himself. Wil- 
liam Corbin specifies the church’s functions as charity, heal- 
ing, exorcism, education, art and music; its mission, to in- 
spire, enrich personality, stimulate action, ennoble thought 
and motives. Of Himself and His mission, Jesus Christ said 
He came “to seek and to save that which was lost,” and to 
“sive eternal life.” Salvation, regeneration, eternal life were 
his objectives. He induced faith, hope, love, life. In His 
Kingdom are “righteousness, peace, joy.” The “fruits of His 
Spirit are the graces and virtues of the Christian life.” The 
mission of His disciples—the church—is contained in his 
farewell commission: “Go into all the world”—world-wide 
missions—“preach,” “baptize,” “teach.” “Charity” originally 
was love, and is only one of its expressions. “Healing” and 
“exorcism” were spoken of by Jesus as demonstrations or 
signs of His divine authority and power. “Education” with 
Jesus was incidental to preaching the gospel and teaching 
those things in particular which pertained to His Kingdom, 
“teaching whatsoever I have commanded you.” “Art and 
music” were not specifically in the program of Jesus and 
His disciples, except incidentally. Mr. Corbin’s view or that 
of Jesus,—which? The by-products of Christianity are not 
to be taken for the main issue, the peculiar function, the 
essential mission of the church. But to the argument: 


I Do Not Go: 


1. I do not go to church for entertainment. The church is 
not a theatre. It cannot successfully compete with the movie 
or the stage. Its music is not of the jazz or the ragtime 
quality and is not calculated to appeal to the feet but to the 
heart. Its art is not modernistic, with all that is implied in 
that word, but of different inspiration and quality. The 
church is not a gymnasium. Healthful sports, good plays, 
and innocent entertainment may serve a useful service on 
the sidelines, but they are of doubtful value in the building 
up of the spiritual interests of the church. Pulpit enter- 
tainers may draw a crowd, but they do not build a congre- 
gation. To tickle the fancy or coax tears to the eyes does 
not usually lead men to repentance and a better life. Sen- 
sational preaching, pulpit short-short stories, and sermon- 
ettes alike make little room for Bible exposition and serious 
thought. 


2. I do not go to church for social reasons. The so-called 
society or high-brow church does not as a rule go out of the 
way to “seek and to save that which is lost” or to bring into 
the sanctuary the needy and outcast. The church is not just 
another society or social club. The admission is made that 
“the church as a sociological institution attempting to com- 
pete with secular institutions went on the rocks.” No better 


friendships can be found than those formed in the church, 
a friendly spirit and sociable atmosphere are marks of a 
wholesome membership, and worth-while business contacts 
are even established within church circles; but I do not go 
to church for any such ulterior reasons. The church as a 
divine organism should not be debased by making the “com- 
munion of saints” a community of self-seekers. 


3. I do not go to church for secular instruction. The pul- 
pit is not the proper place for stated lectures on philosophy 
or science, psychology or psychiatry, however much these 
and many other subjects must weave inevitably into the 
gospel truth. Current events, political issues, questions of 
capital and labor, reformatory movements, likewise demand 
the attention of an up-to-date minister; but I do not go to 
church to get the latest word on these or any other issues, 
when I have my magazines and books at home. A growing 
menace threatens in the spread of irreligious and faith- 
wrecking teaching in many schools today, and Christian edu- 
cation is the crying need of the hour; but I go to church 
mainly to sit at the feet of the great Teacher and learn of 
the fundamental things of spiritual and eternal worth. 


4. I do not go to church to listen to harangues. I want to 
be let alone as to my beliefs on political or social or moral 
issues of the day. I do not go to be told what I ought or 
ought not to do. Neither do I go to be harangued by pro- 
fessional evangelists or forced into the Kingdom by high- 
pressure appeals. 


5. I do not go to church to hear pious platitudes. Mean- 
ingless phrases, however well meant, do not register with 
me. Professionalism in the pulpit, in mannerisms and tone 
and style, are repulsive and seem to lack honesty. 


6. I do not go to church for formal worship. The high- 
arched cathedral, with its beauty of architecture, the altar, 
with its cross and its candles, the ritual and vestments, all 
have their worshipful approach and aesthetic appeal; but 
they do not draw me to church. I love the music of the 
organ, the chimes, the choir; but beauty and music and 
culture are not the goals of the church. Culture without 
character is barren as ritual without religion is false. Be- 
hind the veil I seek God. 


7. I do not go to church to do good. Despite all claims to 
the contrary, I hold that the church is still the center and 
stimulus of charity, its members the mainstay of philan- 
thropy. Benevolence is part of the church program and 
social service one of its widening goals. But for good works 
only I do not have to meet with the congregation; I can 
give my alms and do my good deeds apart. 

For what, then, do I get up Sunday mornings and sit in 
that hard pew? 

I Do Go: 

1. I go to church to worship. Mr Corbin admits, “I have 
a deep religious feeling” and “I believe in God”; but he 
does not connect that feeling and faith with the church. To 
me, religion is not only feeling and faith, but worship and 
creed and life. Recently a college president and discerning 
student of the times told me that in his opinion the forms 
of worship in the liturgical churches need little or no re- 
vision, more and more church people like them, and if there 
is to be any revision or re-adaptation of the churches to 
modern times it will be along the line of pulpit reforms. 
If I do not like the preacher and his message I can still 
enjoy the worship and receive sufficient from the service 
to be spiritually satisfied. Worship makes religion definite, 
creedal, regular, and practical. It pins me down to my short- 
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comings which I confess to my God, it helps me express 
my spiritual aspirations in hymns and prayers, it makes 
faith audible, and it brings me face to face with my obliga- 
tions and my capacities in the light of God’s truth. Religious 
feeling is stimulated and I face life with a smile and a song. 
My duties face me in Christian stewardship, and giving 
becomes a worshipful expression which I cannot escape. 
Worship develops devotional habits. Regularity in attend- 
ance makes religion a habit rather than a mere form. It 
leads into a right attitude that remains through the week. 
The habit of private meditation and prayer at stated times 
in the week grows out of this Sunday tryst with God and 
in the church. The cumulative testimonies of countless be- 
lievers as to the value of Sunday worship in their weekday 
uplift are facts that cannot down. 


2. I go to church for the Sacraments. The church is the 
only institution where the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are administered. They who discard the 
church naturally discard its sacraments. But to a realist in 
religion, the initiation into Christianity by Baptism and the 
continuance in grace through the Sacrament of the Altar 
are sine qua nons of the Christian religion, just as in civil 
marriage or adoption there must be a definite legal act and 
ceremony to seal it. These Christian seals are God’s mate- 
rial means of expressing the divine relationship established, 
as well as special vehicles of His grace. Religion would be 
devoid of much of its realism if these definite means of 
grace in definite ministration in a definite organization were 
eliminated. In a vague “religion of nature,” with its senti- 
ment and poetry, or in a religion of emotional ecstasy, there 
may be no sacraments; but in the religion of Jesus Christ 
there are definite contacts whereby the spiritual and the 
physical, the divine and the human, meet. With the service 
of worship there is also absolution; forgiveness is assured; 
grace, mercy, and peace are given; comfort and help im- 
parted; and God’s Spirit comes in. Thus the sacramental is 
not limited to the visible and stated Sacraments but per- 
meates invisibly the worshiper who comes in faith. 


3. I go to church to receive the Word of God. In the Book 
of Holy Scriptures I find my “infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” To me it is an inspired revelation, and God 
through it seems to speak to my soul. I can read the Bible 
at home, but I wish to join with others in its hearing and 
study. And so I go to church, in order to hear its public 
reading and interpretation. It speaks the language of the 
soul. I like its literature, its poetry, its history, but I am 
drawn by its spiritual truths. The preacher may be a poor 
expositor and his message halting and inadequate, but if he 
is a spiritual interpreter I listen and get at least some food 
for thought. I cannot bring myself to a wholesale denuncia- 
tion of the average preaching today. Never was the min- 
istry as a whole more highly educated, never so generally 
consecrated and willing to sacrifice and serve. Their very 
dedication to this sacrificial calling commends them as sin- 
cere. And yet, I cannot refrain from the admission that very 
much is lacking in the preaching of today. 

(To be concluded) 


NEXT SUNDAY’S ENVELOPE 


The Great Commission 

Someone has suggested it should read “The Great Per- 
mission.” If we are really interested in Christ’s program to 
evangelize the world, we will not quarrel with that sugges- 
tion. And if we are not interested in His program, there is 
something wrong with us. Our Church is working out His 
program of evangelization in India, China, Japan, Liberia, 
and South America, where we have 160 missionaries, 3,332 
national workers, 1,813 congregations, and 177,812 baptized 
members. Our offerings in our envelopes help support them. 

Read again Matthew 28: 18-20. 
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THE WORD OF GOD IS QUICK 
By Dwight L. Miley, Stony Ridge, Ohio 


History TELLS us that several years before our own 
America completed the construction of the Panama Canal, 
the French government had made an attempt of the same 
project. They had the most skilled engineers in the world 
who began the work in a fever of ambition and zeal. Tons 
of powerful machinery were hauled into the jungle and 
hastily set into operation. But in spite of good equipment, 
well-trained men and plenty of ambition, the French effort 
was soon whipped out by the mosquitoes. 

When Americans began their work, they first cleaned up 
the swamps. They found ways to protect the workers from 
the ravages of mosquitoes and disease. They perfected a 
sanitary system and developed an effective means of meet- 
ing emergencies which had to do with living. In short, they 
made Panama a life-sustaining country. Not only the actual 
workers, but their families could live there. Thus America 
gloriously triumphed where the other attempt had failed. 

In a certain district in India, the government recently 
erected a substantial school building. Books and instructors 
were supplied and hopes were high that something con- 
structive could be done for the native boys. Dr. Ziegler of 
our medical mission came to the school one day and noted 
that without exception the students were infested with head 
lice. It struck the doctor that with all the modern equip- 
ment good work could not be done as long as that condition 
existed. It was impossible for the boys to study. After he 
remedied the situation the work went on effectively. 

It is possible that we modern people in this great country 
are foolishly neglecting the things which make for peace of 
soul while we strain to use our costly machinery for ad- 
vancement. Our living is fast and furious, our equipment 
is second to none, but we need to take care lest we become 
infested with a multitude of little things which obstruct the 
richness and fullness of our lives. 

The Master spoke of this years ago. He saw people be- 
coming so busy with the mechanics of living that they were 
in danger of losing the art of living well. “The Word of 
God,” He said, “is living—life giving—life sustaining.” By 
that He undoubtedly meant that He was offering a purify- 
ing power, a life-enriching principle which would operate 
in the mental and spiritual realm much the same as driving 
out the mosquitoes purified the Isthmus of Panama, or the 
medical missionary’s eradication of head lice made real study 
possible in the schools of India. 

The long list of famous people of the world is a list of 
those who have had more to their credit than mere intel- 
lect and equipment. They have exercised a self-sacrificing 
discipline, a purity of motive, a cleansing and inspiring 
allegiance to right principles as well as a deep and profound 
love for humanity. So persistently have these qualities 
marked the great that we may conclude that these char- 
acteristics are, more than equipment, the essentials of 
achievement. 

It is a well-known fact that selfishness stifles the charm 
of personality. Greed prevents affection and sympathy from 
blossoming into genuine happiness. Petty bickering and 
bitterness penalize the advances which energy and equip- 
ment could otherwise guarantee. These then are the deadly 
enemies of life. They rob it of its color and obstruct the 
sweet, even flow of graces which make for success. These 
pests must be driven out. If left to infest the mind and soul, 
all our modern equipment will be worthless, our struggle 
for happiness will end in ultimate defeat. 

We may be sure that the more abundant life is a matter 
of life-sustaining principles as well as bodily strength and 
ability along practical lines. To enlist ourselves in good 
causes, correctly and wisely to discipline our conduct, and 
to shape our personality with a high ideal are preliminary 
and necessary steps to the enrichment of our lives. 
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FROM FATHERS TO SONS 


Lutheran Men at Brotherhood Convention Hear Values Placed on Religion, 
Education, Home and Government 


By AGNES SAMUELSON,* Des Moines, Iowa 


Wuy pip our American forefathers cross uncharted seas 
and settle in a new world, if not to hold fast to their religion? 
Why did George Washington and his men endure the hard- 
ships of Valley Forge, if not to secure for us those principles 
of liberty upon which our free government is founded? 
What was the first thing our pioneer settlers did as they 
pushed the frontiers forward, if not to shoulder the axe, 
cut some timber, and build a log cabin home for the family? 
What did they do next, if not erect a schoolhouse for the 
children of the settlement, next the college, and the court- 
house? 

In other words, religion, education, home, and govern- 
ment... these are the vital values around which life has 
been built in times even more precarious than these. They 
constitute the heritage of the past, the safeguard of the pres- 
ent, and the security of the future. It is ours to transmit 
them strengthened and enriched. These are the agencies 
which determine our character as individuals and as a 
nation. 

The home is not just four square walls. It is the nearest 
Paradise because out of it come the children, the freshest 
from the hand of God, in the thought of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. It makes no 
difference whether hooked rugs have displaced rag carpets, 
or the old spinning wheel is known as a song and not as a 
piece of furniture, as far as the function of the home is con- 
cerned. Modern saving machinery has emancipated the 
homemaker from drudgery, but the place of the home as the 
fundamental unit in our civilization is still the same. 

The school is not simply blackboard or textbooks. It is 
the institution which supplements the home in the training 
for citizenship and significant living. The experience of the 
past few years is demonstrating that universal enlighten- 
ment is the only sure guarantee to any people of the sun- 
shine and flowers of civilization. The close relationship be- 
tween education and democracy is being spotlighted by 
world events. So is the necessity of preserving and strength- 
ening education to do its given task. 

Education has a unique function here in our American 
life. It has been described as intrinsic and extrinsic by the 
Educational Policies Commission in a recent publication en- 
titled, “The Unique Function of Education in a Democracy.” 
The unique function is described as that of introducing each 
new generation to the culture of the ages and inspiring them 
to write new chapters in the story of human progress. That 
is the fiduciary trust imposed upon education. The extrinsic 
function is that of being socially as well as scientifically 
significant—of improving society. 

Without government, civilized society would be impossible. 
Government is more than codes and boundaries. It is the 
protection or working rules under which we live together. 
It depends upon the integrity and efficiency of the public 
official and the efficiency and integrity of the individual cit- 
izen. Here in this country it is the route through which we 
move in the direction of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Religion is more than hymnal and stained glass windows. 
Its glory lies in its establishing the relationship of the wor- 
shiper to his God. When the pioneers were battling a wilder- 


*Miss Agnes Samuelson is the Superintendent of Publi i 
ere state of Iowa, a position which she has filled with Hip toere he Paces 
tion of her ability and work was shown by her election in 1935 to the 


ness, they relied upon a Higher Power for guidance. With- 
out religion there is nothing to tie to in a crisis or to guide 
us in being more Godlike in our daily life. Without religion, 
educational degrees are empty. Education is not complete 
without the spirituality which religion gives. 


What Are the Implications With Respect to 
Our YouthP 


What does all this have to do with our young people, who 
are the burden of our thought at the moment? Does not all 
of this work we are doing in our schools, colleges, and homes 
add up to the preservation of vital values? Is it not all 
being done to make this a better world in which to live, a 
happier and more peaceful age in which these vital values 
may become uppermost? Is not the young generation soon 
to take our places on the stage of human action? That makes 
our responsibility clear. It takes the same pioneering qual- 
ities today that characterized our builders of yesterday. 

In order to be concrete and specific and to apply our dis- 
cussion to a program of action, let us look at two aspects of 
the challenge of youth. 


(1) Our young people should be equipped with the best 
training possible in order that they may take their places 
in a changing world. 

Envision them in our schools and colleges, Sunday schools 
and Luther Leagues, if you will, as starting off on an expe- 
dition of life. They need to have physical strength, mental 
acumen, social poise, and spiritual growth if they are to sit 
at the controls as pilots or in the seats as passengers on the 
airline of life. They should know the meaning of life and 
how to play a satisfying part in interpreting it. They are 
entitled to the kind of experience and relationship that will 
make their lives more adequate. 

How will they arrive? How learn to steer safely through 
the fogs of propaganda, to close their ears to the sirens that 
would allure them along the rosy path of downfall? How 
learn to skim off the froth, to discover true values, to see 
that life is more than food and raiment, or any of its details? 

Science or modern achievements in all realms is outfitting 
them with equipment which is the modern wonder of the 
world. Witness the developments in electricity, transporta- 
tion, medicine, engineering. It is a remarkable story, 


(2) The challenge facing youth is to enrich them with 
vital values, and to write new chapters in the story of human 
progress. 

These young people have at their disposal new instru- 
ments of civilization which can carry the world to greater 
heights or to lower depths . . . depending upon their use or 
their abuse. For example, the automobile can carry them 
to the questionable place or the house of worship; the radio 
can bring the jazz or the symphony orchestra; the movie 
screen show the sensuous or the sublime picture; and the 
bookstand exhibit the trashy or the wholesome literature. 
It is for the young learners to seek discrimination, to identify 
the best things in life without their having the tags on them. 

The young people must not grope around too long before 
they learn that character is still required . . . that nothing 
that science has produced has in any way changed the 
definition of the virtues ... that the only way to freedom 
is through intelligent discipline . . . that their challenge is 
to improve and not merely to take their rich heritage for 
granted. The parable of the talents applies here. 
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When our pioneers came to the rivers, they did not sit on 
the banks waiting for all the water to rush by before at- 
tempting to cross. They forded across and pushed forward. 
So these precious generations of today must not wait for the 
economic situation to be corrected before undertaking to 
move into the new areas to which their ambitions lead them. 
Instead of creaking wagon wheels in which to lumber along, 
this group has the new streamlines. 

And something else—there are many frontiers left for 
exploration. They are not in the physical areas, the young 
adventurer today pierces the stratosphere or explores the 
antarctic. They are in every field of human endeavor— 
politics, industry, commerce, trade, religion, education, 
science, medicine, and so on. 


(3) The challenge facing us is to strengthen the home, 
the educational institutions, and the church to the end that 
they may offer the right guidance to our children and youth. 

See that the working equipment for these young people is 
right. It must consist of intellectual, social, physical, and 
moral values. It has to have the anchorage which only re- 
ligion can give. It needs the ideals which are the blueprints 
of character. To be old-fashioned in their morals, up-to- 
date in their ideas, and ahead of the times in their ideals— 
is the way someone put it recently. 

Strengthen the place of the home and the school and the 
church through prayer, support, working interest, and pro- 
grams of action that carry us forward. If we stand still, we 
go backwards. The sacredness of the home must be pre- 
served. The school and college must be given facilities for 
improving their programs to meet new needs and conditions. 
They cannot operate on shoestring budgets. Neither can 
the church. Give the church more than the tag ends of the 
time with our children and youth. Emphasize the training 
in religion in childhood years. That cannot be deflated if 
we are to meet this challenge. It may be necessary to use 
different methods, but not to give up the principle. 


By Way of Summary 

I have tried to indicate that the vital values of home, edu- 
cation, government, and religion constitute our rich heritage 
to which each new generation is introduced. The preserva- 
tion and enrichment of these values bring certain implica- 
tions both for youth and for adults. For the young people 
the challenge is to equip themselves to move forward into 
new areas in human advancement. This task requires that 
they seek mental development, physical stamina, social poise, 
and spiritual guidance needed for significant living. All of 
it adds up to but one answer as far as the home, the school, 
and the church are concerned. That is to strengthen these 
fundamental institutions so that they may offer the kind of 
guidance that will inspire these precious young people to 
grow in “wisdom, and in stature, and in favor with God 
and man.” 


FOR THE NEW YEAR—A PERFECT LIFE 
(Continued from page 4) 


worship and evangelism. .. . These are the two vital cen- 
ters from which all else must radiate. ... Worship, of course, 
is basic. ... Worship is the act, so habitual as to be constant, 
of reverently lifting the empty chalice of life to God, Who 
fills it to the brim. And evangelism is the overflow! No 
man ever lived with so capacious a spirit that when God’s 
infinite love streamed into him, he could contain it all.... 
The pressure of it—that is, if a man has first honestly per- 
mitted himself to be filled—is so irresistible that it would 
burst a closed heart.” Must we not recognize there the very 
ingredients of a perfect life, of which we have been thinking: 
Worship, that we may have inner peace; Evangelism, that 
we may know Christ has “sent” us. In these two ways shall 
I, shall the Church, know a willing God, have a perfect life. 
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I need, the Church needs, in 1938 a better worship. So 
only shall we gain inner perfection, peace of soul, likeness 
to Christ within. Let our steps this year to the place of 
personal meditation, family devotions, congregational wor- 
ship, become eager with the desire to know a willing God. 
Let the lips of our pastors burn with the fire of a Father’s 
will that has “sent” them to declare only His saving, per- 
sistent purpose. Let the old hymns and prayers and chants 
remind us that in these words Christians and the Church 
of all centuries and everywhere today have found and ex- 
pressed their certainty of their God and ours. God meets 
us with His will in our worship; let us worship Him with 
our wills. 

I need, the Church needs, in 1938, a better evangelism. 
So only shall we gain outer perfection, unified activity, like- 
ness to Christ without. Evangelism means the Church’s 
selflessness, her consciousness that she has been “sent.” Let 
us as congregations, in all our outward activity, turn about, 
face outward, no longer inward. Let us freely confess our 
constant fault. So much we work just to increase the con- 
gregation itself, its membership, its finances. For this the 
Church was not “sent.” Let us be Christians, in faith face 
the world, and beginning at our congregation’s doorstep go 
on to serve the need of all mankind. For this the Church 
was “sent.” “Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


FOR THE EPIPHANY 


O GOD, Who by the leading of a star didst manifest Thy Only- 
begotten Son to the Gentiles: Mercifully grant, that we, who 
know Thee now by faith, may after this life have the fruition of 
Thy glorious God-head; through the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 
our Lord, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
ever One God, world without end. Amen. 


ANOTHER great Festival Day, probably next to Easter the 
oldest in point of observance, introduces a new Season,— 
The Epiphany of Our Lord. That is exactly what it all is,— 
Epiphany; for one unique manifestation after another of the 
Godhead in the Child and Man JESUS is revealed from 
Feast Day to latest Sunday after. 

“God so loved the world, that he gave...” We have cele- 
brated the giving: now we begin to celebrate His love for 
the world. This Day marks the manifestation to the Gen- 
tile world. . . . “Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings 
to the brightness of thy rising.” This the Collect makes the 
ground of the Prayer. We,—you and me, of this selfsame 
Gentile world, fruits of that “manifestation,’—we confess: 
who know Thee now by faith. The Gentiles: kings, Magi, 
savants, whatever they were,—they beheld Him; fell be- 
fore Him; adored Him; sacrificed to Him! What a sight! 
But ours is the sight of faith . . still “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”! In that is a very 
devout and frank analysis of my knowledge of God. After 
all there is but one thing that vitalizes it—faith. And faith 
unlocks, lays hold on, possesses and retains. It is seeing the 
invisible: the visible seeing That; the finite aspiring to com- 
mune with the Infinite; trammeled flesh, weak and passing, 
one with Eternal Spirit, almighty and everlasting. 

Faith does not shrink, but humbly uses the word my. . 
“My Lord and my God” . . that we who know Thee now by 
faith . . know Thee here in this frail flesh .. like the flesh 
Thou once didst assume!—may after this life have the 
fruition of Thy Glorious Godhead . . may be glorified to see 
Thee glorified! “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” Yet, faith pre- 
visions it all!—and faith at last will realize it, will have come 
to fruition. When God garners me and my faith, “then shall 
I see God” and “behold the King in his glory.” 
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“SWEARING OFF” 


PROBABLY a more elegant heading for what we want to 
write would be “New Year’s Resolutions.” Certainly “swear- 
ing” in the sense of a formal oath rarely enters into one’s 
determination to cease doing this or that which has been 
recognized as useless or harmful. The phrase is also in- 
accurate because it neglects positive choices. One never 
hears of people “swearing on.” Yet experience teaches us 
that the replacement of bad with good is wise. Substitution 
of a good practise for a bad habit has the recommendation 
of experience. One’s moral nature seems to resemble the 
material world in the effort to avoid a vacuum. Commencing 
must closely follow quitting, if good resolutions about vain 
or harmful or evil doings are to be kept. 

But the cynicism about swearing off is not justifiable. 
The mere wish to rid oneself of an overindulgence or a 
vice or a handicap to successful employment of one’s fac- 
ulties is a credit that the brute, the degenerate and the 
demented never have. And when that volition has sufficient 
power to hold an appetite in check or to interrupt the grip 
of a habit, the highest quality of human nature, that is, 
self-control, has received the opportunity to act and has 
done so. And when the resolves to omit are complemented 
(as they always should be) with the volition to undertake 
the obligations of a spiritual level of living, then man mani- 
fests his superiority over all the rest of the earth’s creatures. 

It should be noted in connection with any consideration 
of New Year’s and other resolutions that God’s all-inclusive 
appeal to man with reference to eternal life implies an action 
by which one form of environment is rejected, and for one 
objective of obedience one directly opposite is chosen. The 
Greek word for which our New Testament uses the term 
“repent” means to change one’s mind, not so much as to 
facts as to purposes. It implies the substitution of allegiance 
to God and citizenship in His Kingdom for dependence upon 
Mammon and the valuation of the things of this life. Re- 
pentance, of which Luther wrote in the first of his Ninety- 
five Theses that it should be daily and life-long, is really the 
yielding of heart, mind and body in the order of their 
naming to God’s guidance and satisfaction. As the needle 
of the mariner’s compass seeks always to point toward the 
magnetic pole, so the man or woman who repents is always 
choosing the way of eternal life and putting away the allure- 
ments of evil. 

One may go to the greatest height of human consecration 
by perfecting the processes of repentance. The habitual 
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seeking after and finding God is correctly compared to the 
ascent of a mountain. At the same time one draws closer 
to God, he leaves farther back of him the allurements of a 
sinful valley of death. The spiritual vision is widened and 
clarified so that the Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
are discerned with greater and greater detail and satisfac- 
tion. The greatest compliment man ever receives is that 
one which comes to him when he hears the Lord’s words, 
‘Repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” It is the invita- 
tion from man’s Creator and man’s Saviour to leave that 
which is mortal and corruptible in order to be with the chil- 
dren of God. The Church has its most joyous privilege in 
its commission to invite repentance. And men and women 
should not hesitate a moment to “swear off” from the lusts 
of the flesh in order to possess the affections of the spirit. 


THE MARCH OF TIME 


WE USE the word march in the heading because of the 
familiarity which the phrase has obtained by use on radio 
programs. If by march one means a movement left right, 
left right, in four four time, then events and culture are 
not so paced. Regularity and rhythm are not discernible, 
though movement is. 

Dr. C. P. Harry in a book he wrote and which was pub- 
lished twenty-one years ago in connection with the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther’s Ninety-five Theses com- 
mented: “We must always study history in the light of his- 
toric movements. It is a mistake to think only of historic 
situations. . . . History is like a stream, not a lake.” We 
suggest the implications of that simile for the thinking of 
our readers as they survey conditions in the first week 
of 1938. 

A stream differs from a lake because the water that con- 
stitutes it is “on its way.” The water that entered the Mis- 
sissippi from the highlands of Minnesota gets to St. Louis 
and creates the harbor depth, the shore boundaries and the 
commercial values of a great river. But it keeps on going. 
One can look at Memphis and New Orleans without having 
seen Cairo or St. Paul, but a survey of the Father of Waters 
that ignored its flow would be of narrow accuracy. 

Right now the tendency of people is to judge social, racial, 
cultural and spiritual conditions by a cross section of the 
world as of 1920 or of 1930 or of 1937. The assumption is that 
conditions are set against human progress other than mate- 
rial. An obsession of terrible potency, resting apparently on 
the erring conclusions of our leaders has followed the World 
War. That conflict’s tremendous extensiveness, its paral- 
ysis of human youth and its advantages to the few munitions 
makers and unscrupulous money changers are interpreted 
as constituting an end of civilization. Yet only in superficial 
phases was the World War worse than our Civil War. The 
poverty in South and North can be compared to that which 
occurred in Europe in 1922 due to crop failures and in 1923- 
24 due to currency deflation. The guns shot farther and 
the shells contained higher explosives and the wounds were 
numerous, but the care given the soldiers by physicians, 
hospitals, pensions and the like kept pace with the greater 
efficiency (or greater destructiveness) of the battles and 
the hatreds. 

We are not glorifying war but we are noting that culture, 
production, government and even religion came out of the 
Civil War, prophecies of their destruction notwithstanding. 
The stream of events was not interrupted in 1860 to 1865; 
it will not be stopped in 1938 or 1940. The fact is that the 
emergence from the World War has been more prompt in 
proportion than was the resumption of the arts of peace 
following 1865. It is quite possible that the effects of the 
World War on the masses of the people may develop into 
greater justice in the enjoyment of greater privileges. We 
are not standing still. We are moving forward. We have 
learned some lessons and benefited by experience. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


From The Christian Advocate (Methodist) we quote an 
editorial item which is timely on January 5, first as a decla-~ 
ration, second as an explanation and third as an exhorta- 
tion. It reads: 

“Tast summer when a local train stopped by a station platform 
in one of the Southern states, a white preacher stuck his head 
out of the car window and asked of an aged colored man who 
was standing on the platform: ‘Uncle, is everybody in these 
parts enjoying religion?’ “Them that has it, does, answered the 
wise old brother, who packed into five words the truth of re- 
ligious experience.” 


Said With Subscriptions 

Not far from the page in The Christian Advocate on which 
the above was printed, we read reports of the subscriptions 
to their church paper that pastors of Methodist congrega- 
tions had gathered and forwarded. From one “conference” 
(the equivalent of one of our U. L. C. A. synods) the total 
from forty-six congregations was 1,441 subscriptions, an 
average of 31+ from each. 

The Methodist Church plans to celebrate this year the 
two hundredth anniversary of Wesley’s “awakening,” as 
former editor James Richard Joy calls an experience of the 
founder of Methodism on May 24, 1738. Doubtless the pas- 
tors are aware of the co-operation among the people that 
will inevitably result from the weekly visits of their church 
paper and they have deliberately and systematically urged 
their parishioners to subscribe. They deem The Christian 
Advocate an assistant through which they can accomplish 
much that their program for the year calls for. 

We received some months ago a letter from a young pas- 
tor of the United Lutheran Church, in which he complained 
very frankly because he was called upon to boost all sorts 
of appeals. A request from the Circulation Department of 
Tue LUTHERAN to urge subscriptions to our church journal 
was “up front” among his botherers. While that writer and 
this editor are not personally acquainted, we are close kin 
professionally. His feeling relative to requests for aid is 
familiar to every busy pastor. There is, however, one thing 
much worse than bothering a minister and that is to ignore 
him and his office by going over his head or behind his 
back to gain some member of his chuch as sponsor for some 
enterprise. The confusion and divisions thus caused would 
certainly occasion many headaches. As we Lutherans are 
organized, we recognize the leadership of the pastors of 
congregations. They are the only right avenue of approach. 
It does, however, require a sense of obligation and response 
on the part of the ministers. When parishioners confess 
complete ignorance of enterprises in missions, education and 
charity that our synods and the United Lutheran Church 
have scheduled for performance, with rare exceptions it is 
the pastors’ waste baskets that contain the reason. 

Of course the pastor cannot at every service break in 
upon his sermons to make a long explanatory announce- 
ment of general work. He needs the volunteered co-opera- 
tion of an energetic committee on useful current literature. 
These should procure for informing their fellow members 
copies of our periodicals and ask people to buy them and 
read them. They are published to complement personal 
preaching and teaching and they do just that when reg- 
ularly received. In a Roman Catholic Church which we 
pass enroute to work we often see the weekly Catholic 
Standard and Times on sale at the church entrance. Those 
in charge of that parish realize that people will part with a 
nickel fifty-two times per year more readily than they will 
spend $2.00 once. Most journals now circulate from news- 
stands and through carriers, and the Church is probably 
required to accept for its publications the changed custom. 


A Slap on the Wrist 

THE NUMEROUS PROTESTS that the National Broadcasting 
Company received after an appearance of Mae West on an 
advertiser’s program were evidently given prompt attention. 
The secular press was informed that this particular “star of 
the stage and screen” (we quote the conventional formula) 
will be disengaged. We cannot testify concerning the pro- 
priety of the “punishment” handed out for the impropriety 
committed, having been “in church” at the time. 

In the half century and more during which we have had 
strength and opportunity to attend the evening service pro- 
vided by the congregations to which we have belonged, we 
have often “missed radio programs” and also an occasional 
fire. But strange as it may seem, no vacuum in either life 
or thought occurred therefrom. 

Miss West seems to us to be a very minor figure in the 
rebuked combination. The post-facto mask of innocence put 
on by those in charge of the program is of cellophane trans- 
lucency. The prominence earned by Miss West has not been 
in Shakespearean roles. We are totally ignorant of the con- 
fidence which sponsors repose in the programs by which the 
wares they sell are advertised over the radio. Maybe igno- 
rance excuses, but it will take a lot of it to supply an alibi 
for radio futilities. 

But if one is really serious about the kind of notoriety 
involved in this recent incident, neither the star performer 
nor the National Broadcasting Company is a front line fig- 
ure. The use of Sunday by merchants for advertising pur- 
poses is an “unfair” trade practise to begin with, because 
the expense creates a barrier to the small dealer’s use of the 
radio. It is deceptive, because there is no connection between 
the content of the broadcast and the article handled by the 
sponsor. It is essentially illegal, because business on “the 
first day of the week commonly called Sunday” is prohibited 
by legislation in most commonwealths. Yet radio advertising 
on Sunday is surely business. Finally, it is an offense to 
God in that His name is not hallowed: often it is despised. 
Unfortunately business finds ways to ignore this item among 
the laws revealed as basic for a sound, social structure. Such 
blindness to the will of God is not good for business, espe- 
cially for big business. In the long run absence of divine 
approval becomes the excuse of atheistic radicals. 


The Church Member at Fault 

But the real sinner is the church member possessing a 
radio and willing to turn it on when he should be with his 
fellow believers engaged in worship, prayer and the study 
of his Lord’s teaching. The most discouraging feature of 
present-day life in the United States is not its crime nor its 
unemployment nor its indulgence in gambling and specula- 
tion. That which is lowering our American morale is the 
lack of religion and the consequent starving of the souls of 
the people. And put this down in capital letters—that the 
third commandment’s neglect will affect regard for the first, 
the fifth, the sixth, the seventh, and the eighth. “Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy” is God’s provision to main- 
tain consciousness that He alone is God. It is the sense of 
responsibility to God for life, purity, property and reputa- 
tion that gives heed to the commandments that forbid kill- 
ing, adultery, theft and slander. 

No, one must not deem Mae West big enough to carry the 
burden of disregard for God. Nor can the National Broad- 
casting Company convince us it is of sufficient size to be 
the scapegoat. Big business will probably become little if it 
continues to defy God, but the real culprits are the people 
that sit home and let the support of religion rest on a hand- 
ful of the nation’s population. 

Woe to a people that ceases to pray. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


EPIPHANY—MANIFES- 
TATION 


“AND THOU, BETHLEHEM, IN THE 
LAND OF JUDA, ART NOT THE 
LEAST AMONG THE PRINCES OF 
JUDA; FOR OUT OF THEE SHALL 
COME A GOVERNOR, THAT SHALL 
RULE MY PEOPLE ISRAEL.” 


Our prayer is that all the beautiful fes- 
tivals of the Church Year may make a deep 
and lasting impression on all of us. 


Earth has many a noble city; 
Bethlehem, thou dost all excel: 
Out of thee the Lord from heaven 

Came to rule His Israel. 


Fairer than the sun at morning 
Was the star that told His birth, 

To the world its God announcing 
Seen in fleshly form on earth. 


Eastern sages at His cradle 
Make oblations rich and rare; 

See them give in deep devotion, 
Gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 


Sacred gifts of mystic meaning; 
Incense doth their God disclose, 
Gold the King of Kings proclaimeth, 
Myrrh His sepulchre foreshows. 


Jesu, Whom the Gentiles worshipp’d 
At Thy glad Epiphany, 
Unto Thee with God the Father 
And the Spirit, glory be. 
—Unknown. 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


NEw YEAaR’s RESOLUTIONS! How many 
are made and how few are kept, people tell 
you, shaking their heads over our human 
weakness. But after all, if a few really 
are kept, we get somewhere. Everything 
isn’t lost! 


It was not New Year’s Day when Lin- | 


coln, reading his Gettysburg address, said: 

“Let us here highly resolve . . .” 

But the principle is the same. We must 
highly resolve, or we can hardly expect 
to do anything worth doing. And New 
Year’s week is a handy time for most of 
us to think over where we stand and 
what it is we want or hope to do. We 
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know our own faults better than 
anyone else knows them, and 
we alone can really cure our- 
selves of them, if we are minded 
that way. 

Think yourself over thor- 
oughly and pick out one little 
pet fault to fight in the months 
to come. Concentrate on it, beat 


trifle late, a bit behindhand. 
Make up your mind you will be 
prompt this coming year and 
use all your will power and res- 
olution to be prompt. Don’t let yourself 
think that perhaps just this once it won’t 
matter. Make it matter every time. The 
victory, if you win it, will be a triumph 
when next New Year comes round.—Ez. 


THE MESSAGE FROM 
AFRICA 


By Emily Southern 


Dora AND Ftora had got together for a 
happy day. There was a pan of fudge cool- 
ing in the ice box, and a plate of freshly 
made sandwiches on the sideboard. Lunch 
would be a simple affair. In the mean- 
time, there was nothing to do but enjoy 
themselves. 

It was not often that such a pleasant 
occasion presented itself, for both girls 
were busy and in families where no help 
was hired. But this morning Dora’s mother 
had departed to attend a convention. 
Father had gone with her. So Dora had 
straightway invited Flora to spend the day 
with her. 

“We'll have a regular picnic,” she had 
said; “just we two. There are so many 
things I want to talk about, and, if we 
have time, we can work a little on the 
lunch cloths we are making. 

The house was in order now, and both 
girls had adjourned to the porch, agreeing 
that it was the pleasantest part of the 
house. 

“It’s so nice to be together,” sighed 
Flora, as she stretched both hands over 
her chestnut locks. “I must confess I’m 
tired. We’ve had company and company 
and then company at our house for weeks. 
It seems lovely to be here with you, and 
to know that there will be no interrup- 
tions—that nobody is going to come and 
that there will be nothing to do.” 

Dora did not answer. She was watching 
a tall, thin man with a suitcase, who had 
walked up the steps to the house next door 
and was ringing the bell. 

“There’s someone at the Waldens’,” she 
said to Flora in a low voice. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Walden left yesterday to visit a rel- 
ative who lives in Fairbury. They’re not 
coming back until this evening. I know, 
because I’m taking care of their bird. I 
wonder who that man can be.” 

The ringing of the bell continued. 


At last Dora arose from her seat. “I’d 


it. Perhaps you are always a - 


better go over and tell him there’s nobody 
home,”, she said. 

Flora frowned a little. “Why bother at 
all? He’s probably only a peddler or an 
agent selling soap powder, or stove polish, 
or rubber brushes.” 

But Dora smiled. “I’d better go,” she 
answered. “I'll be back in a minute.” 

The minute lengthened to five, and still 
Dora did not return. When she came, she 
was accompanied by the tall, thin man 
with the suitcase. 

“This is my best friend, Flora Bennett,” 
said Dora, easily. “Flora, this is Mr. David 
Porter, an uncle of Mrs. Walden’s.” She 
paused. “He’s a returned missionary from 
Africa,” she added. 

She gave him a seat on the cool and 
shady porch, then excused herself that she 
might go and get him a drink of water. 

Flora followed her. “Dora,” she cried, 
“why in the world did you invite him over 
here? Where is the happy time that. we 
had planned? We never have a whole day 
together. Now it’s all spoiled.” 

Dora’s sweet face became suddenly grave. 
“T know, dearest, but I couldn’t let him 
go back to the station without seeing Mr. 
and Mrs. Walden. He is back frrom Africa 
on a furlough. Mr. and Mrs. Walden have 
been expecting him, but not today. Now, 
don’t scold me; instead, help me. We'll 
have to have a little different lunch from 
the one we had planned, for even mission- 
aries might prefer something more filling 
than fudge and sandwiches. 

“However, there’s cold meat in the re- 
frigerator, and we can open some pickled 
peaches. How glad I am I can make bis- 
cuits! With honey and currant jelly, these 
are not to be regarded lightly.” 

She threw her arm affectionately about 
Flora’s neck. “You’ll help me, won’t you, 
dear? Only think, he’s a missionary from 
Africa—the Lord’s own. We mustn’t neglect 
him. Here’s a little opportunity to do a 
kind deed—let us not be found wanting.” 

Flora was really tender-hearted. “I'll 
do my best, Dora,” she replied, “although 
I am a little disappointed.” 

They ushered Mr. David Porter into the 
dining room a little after twelve. Both 
girls had done their best. 

The table was spread with a white cloth. 
There was a pitcher of milk and a pitcher 
of lemonade at either end. The cold meat 
was attractively placed and flanked by a 
plate of hot biscuits on one side and French 
fried potatoes on the other. There were 
a glass of currant jelly and a dish of 
honey. There were pickles, too. 

The missionary’s tired face brightened. 
“This is so kind of you,” he said, as he 
took his seat. “I can’t tell you how dis- 
appointed I would have been had I been 
compelled to go away. I did not write 
my niece and her husband, thinking surely 
I would find them home. But you are 
making that disappointment less to be re- 
gretted every moment.” He paused. “I 
had a little daughter once, but we lost 
her when she was an infant. Her name 
was Mary Emma.” 


—— 
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Both young faces grew instantly sym- 
pathetic. 

“How sorry I am!” exclaimed Flora. 

“I wish she could have lived!” said Dora. 

There was another pause. Dora broke 
it. “You are not to go back to the sta- 
tion,” she said. “You are to stay until Mr. 
and Mrs. Walden return. They will be 
back this evening.” 

The missionary looked at the bright- 
faced girl serving his plate. “You are 
more than kind,” he said gently. He paused 
again. “I have some curios I’d like to 
show you after lunch,” he said. 

When the meal was over, and they were 
comfortably seated on the front porch 
again, the missionary from Africa opened 
his traveling bag. 

Such wonderful things as came out of 
it! An elephant’s tusk, queer-looking 
knives, cloth made from the bark of a 
certain tree, and jewelry—such funny, 
grotesque jewelry. 

Both girls were more than interested. 
And then, as they sat there looking at 
these queer relics of barbarism and hea- 
thenism, he began to tell them about 
Africa—in her needs and in her sin. 

Both girls sat spellbound. They did not 
realize that missions could be so thrilling 
as this. They had not known before what 
it meant to talk with a missionary face 
to face. 

The afternoon waned, and still the mis- 
sionary talked on of Africa—Africa with 
its sea of black faces. All at once he 
stopped. “I’ve talked too long,” he said. 
But both girlish faces assured him to the 
contrary. 

Then Dora produced the key to the 
Walden house and gave it to him. “Be 
sure and come back to supper,” she said. 

“T will,” replied the missionary. 

When he was gone, Dora looked at 
Flora. 

“Well!” said Flora. 


From Greenland’s icy mountains 

From India’s coral strand, 

Where Africa’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand. 


“Those words have a new meaning. We 
did not have the day we planned at all; 
but, oh, Dora, I wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything in this world. I’ve received 
a new vision. It seems to me I can never 
be indifferent to mis- 
sions again. I feel since 
hearing our friend’s 
story that I want to do 
something—I want to 
give something. Mrs. 
Jackson asked me yes- 
terday if I wouldn't 
come to the next mis- 
sionary meeting, and I 
refused; but I’ve changed 
my mind; I’ve decided 
to go.” 

Dora’s eyes were 
dreamy. She, too, was 
seeing pictures—pictures 
of little grass huts, thick 
jungles, black people 
waiting, waiting to be 
led. 

“Tm so glad we didn’t 
let him go away,” she 
said softly. 

—Girlhood Days. 


THE LUTHERAN 


WHITE SEALS 
By Mary Paula Chapman 


WuirteE sEALS, formerly believed to exist 
only in the superstitious legends of fisher- 
men, have been found on the volcanic 
crags of Guadalupe, a barren island about 
one hundred forty miles off the coast of 
Lower California. Guadalupe Island is of 
volcanic origin and is about twenty miles 
long and seven miles in width. It is 
traversed by a chain of mountains reach- 
ing a height of forty-five hundred feet 
near the northern end. At the south end 
are the two small islands, Inner and Outer 
Islet, separated by a narrow channel of 
great depth. Extremely deep water sur- 
rounds the entire group, and between the 
islands and the mainland depths of more 
than two miles are encountered. 

Captain Hancock, who is well known 
for his contributions to science, donated 
the use of his yacht for a trip in search 
of scientific data on the fur seal, once 
plentiful around Guadalupe, where they 
were taken in great numbers for their 
skins. These seals were believed to have 
been almost extinct since the late nine- 
ties, but scattered specimens have been 
reported in the last three or four years; 
so the expedition set out to find the cave 
in which they were thought to seek refuge. 
This cave, covered by the ocean even at 
low tide, was found by the current surging 
from its mouth, but no specimens of the 
seal were found. 

Then the expedition turned from the 
main island to the rocks off the south end, 
where they had heard rumors of the white 
seal. No one took the white-seal legend 
seriously. They thought that they might 
find seals of a light color, but that was all. 
Finally a launch from the yacht got within 
a short distance of Outer Islet, and the 
members of the party looked in silent awe 
at the sight before them. There, on the 
crags above the boiling sea, were ten large, 
snow-white seals, not merely light gray or 
light yellow, but actually white, together 
with five or six seals of an unusually light, 
spotted color. 

“We should have thought them polar 
bears, if we had not known better,” de- 
clares one of the party in a report to the 
Zoological Society of San Diego, Calif. 
“They were as white as polar bears and 
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they appeared nearly as large. Other seals 
found with them were quite light, about 
the color of the Kadiak bears of Alaska, 
but they were not of even hue. We could 
not get close enough actually to classify 
them, but they appeared to be albinos of 
the California sea lion. Those we saw ap- 
peared to be cows or young bulls; none 
had the hump on the head which char- 
acterizes the adult male to the California 
species—Lutheran Youth. 


THE STAR AND THE SONG 


THE sTaR and the song—both were used, 
and each was effective. The star was for 
the wise men, who might have remained 
untouched by the song; but the song was 
for the shepherds, while the star might 
have been almost meaningless to them. 

—Selected. 


“RACH YEAR has brought us some sunny 
hours, 

With a wealth of song and a crown of 
flowers, 

We hail the new that has come to view, 

Work comes with it and pleasures, too; 

And even though it may bring some pain, 

Each passing year is a thing of gain.” 

—Selected. 


THE CHARM OF WINTER 


To sOME PEOPLE autumn and the early 
approach of twilight give feelings of sad- 
ness and gloom. They cannot enjoy the 
beauty and sweetness and charm of cold 
winter to come. The rattle of coal into 
the neighbor’s chute, the smell of pre- 
serves and pickles that loads the air and 
the chirp of the fall insects make the 
spirits sink. But to others the thought of 
long, comfortable evenings by the fire, the 
concerts and lectures that winter brings, 
the bracing atmosphere after the languid 
hot summer and the wonderful sights and 
sounds of the dying year act like a tonic. 
Truly, “what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” as regards seasons. Some 
are, like the race horse, at their best when 
the heat seems to scorch the earth, and 
they joyfully turn to baseball, strenuous 
water sports, hard work and pleasures that 
require exercise, while others find their 
greatest mental and 
physical joy in breast- 
ing a wind storm in 
November and feeling 
the tang of hard snow 
pellets on the cheek. 
One never-to-be-for- 
gotten winter we had a 
brief vacation in the 
South, and I shall never 
forget the delight with 
which I faced a snow 
storm at home after that 
beautiful period of hot 
weather in Florida. It 
was the most glorious 
thing I could imagine, 
and nothing of the rest 
and calm of the summer 
could equal the thrill of 
the cold. And how de- 
lightful it is that we do 
not all have the same 
likes and dislikes —Evz. 
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FIRST STEPS 


THE LUTHERAN 


TO SERVICE 


Mark Introduces Jesus as Preparing to Serve 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 1: 1-13. The Sunday School Lesson for January 9 


THIS LESSON starts a six-month consecu- 
tive study of the Gospel of Mark. It is a 
life of Jesus, in brief form and intended 
to show Him as the chiefest of servants. 
Serving, or ministering, was His chosen, 
full-time life work. He had much to do. 
He deliberately prepared Himself to do 
His work well. He did not ignore the help 
of others who served with Him, though 
He was greater than any of them and 
could do what none of them dared attempt. 
His life is the Christian’s example. To 
Christians work is assigned that must be 
done as Jesus would want it done. Con- 
sequently the study of Mark’s gospel of 
service merits careful study by Christians 
to learn how they may, can, and must 
serve to be worthy of the distinctive name 
they bear. To have the name is high 
honor, for it marks a special relation to 
Christ; to live up to the name is even 
higher honor. We get the name by openly 
professing acceptance of Christ and prom- 
ising to follow in His steps; we gain the 
higher honor by serving in His name and 
for His sake. 


A Book Title 


Mark set out to write a book about the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
He had no thought of an exhaustive record 
of the Gospel. All he knew was that phase 
of the Gospel which centered around the 
earthly life of Jesus. When he wrote he 
realized that the Gospel is an ongoing, 
vital power that was not stopped, or 
checked, by the death of Jesus. He visioned 
a future full of evidence of the Gospel’s 
ceaseless work. Mark made no claim for 
his book beyond a brief statement of “the 
beginning of the Gospel.” He acknowl- 
edged its limitations by the title of the 
book, as stated in verse one. But though 
a small book, Mark’s gospel contains a 
vividly told record of Jesus’ life. The life 
of Jesus cannot be separated from the Gos- 
pel, or the Gospel from His life. The Gos- 
pel is the power of God unto salvation, 
but Jesus was the means of that salvation, 
the expression of the power of God. To 
comprehend the Gospel there must be ac- 
quaintance with the life of Jesus, and that 
acquaintance is possible only through 
knowing Mark’s book and the three books 
of the other Evangelists. 


John Prepares 


Mark did not start with Jesus but with 
the man, John, who was His herald, or 
forerunner. This John came in fulfillment 
of prophecy. He was not a free-lance up- 
start. His work had been laid out for him. 
He was the link between the old and the 
new. He lived like an ancient prophet, 
but his message was new. He had a for- 
ward look, and he saw prophecy fulfilled 
in Jesus. So Mark’s readers, as they started 
his book, could be sure that he had divine 
authority back of his book. John’s sole 
apology for his manner of living and for 
his daring words about Jesus was his con- 


viction that he was fulfilling the prophecy. 
He took time to get ready for his impor- 
tant role as forerunner of the Messiah. 
He prepared himself to serve the coming 
Christ. When ready for it, he began to 
call people to prepare to receive their 
long-expected Messiah. Deliberately he 
dismissed his own chance for prominence. 
He restrained the people from mistaking 
him for the Christ. John seemed great, 
but the coming Christ was so much greater 
that John was not worthy of being His 
humblest servant. Even the baptism he 
used was as nothing compared with the 
baptism Christ would use. Having read 
thus far, Mark’s readers would be eager 
to know more about the Greater One to 
whom the great John referred with such 
confidence. 


Jesus Prepares 


Then came Jesus, a full-grown man 
about thirty years old, drawn to the Jor- 
dan by the reports of John’s work there. 
Mark had just spoken of baptism as used 
by John. He makes Jesus’ purpose in com- 
ing to John that He might be baptized. 
But what of Jesus’ early years in Naz- 
areth? Had there been any preparation 
there for His ministry? What of the re- 
ligious influence of His home, and of the 
synagogue with its school? How had His 
touch with nature and the everyday life of 
the common people helped in preparing 
Him to teach the profound things of God? 
Consciously and purposefully Jesus came 
to John. It was to “fulfill all righteous- 
ness” He said. Jesus’ baptism was vital 
in His preparation for His ministry. The 
undeniable presence of the Holy Spirit and 
the unmistakable voice of the Father, de- 
claring Him to be the beloved, well-pleas- 


THINK OF THESE 


A DEDICATED LIFE must first be a prepared 
life. 


Service for Jesus, no matter how humble 
it is, puts Jesus first. 


It is the plain, direct message of the 
Gospel that attracts and holds men. 


Nothing short of the best we are and 
have can be used acceptably in Christian 
service. 


Time spent in preparing to serve Christ 
is not wasted. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


January 3-9 
Preparing the Way for Christ. Mark 1: 1-8. 
The Preparation of Baptism. Mark 1: 9-13. 
Luke 


. The Preparation 
130: 1-8. 
ane Preparation 


of Forgiveness. 


M 

W. lee wlan of Repentance. 
Th Psalm 
F 


of Cleansing. _ James 


Sat. The “Preparation of Obedience. 
42: 1-6 


Ss. God’s Highway. Isaiah 40: 3-11. 


Jeremiah 
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ing Son of His Father, brought full as- 
surance to Jesus that He was qualified to 
enter on His divinely-planned ministry. 
It was a deliberate act on Jesus’ part to 
be baptized. In fact, though John argued 
against it, Jesus insisted that it be done. 

Another step in His preparation was His 
temptation. To this Jesus submitted un- 
der the direction of the Spirit. Mark uses 
a strong word, “driveth.” This tempta- 
tion, or testing, was not avoidable. Jesus 
must prove His ability and determination 
to show that He was possessed of the 
sturdy qualities of the Son of God, that 
He could withstand Satan, that nothing 
could dissuade Him from going about His 
ministry in the way that had been planned 
out for Him. The advantage apparently 
was with Satan. Looked at from any hu- 
man angle Satan should have won. What 
he proposed to Jesus was attractive and 
persuasive enough to lead Him to yield, 
had He been less than God. Forty days 
of this tempting were endured by Jesus 
without the least suggestion of wavering 
from His purpose. That angels ministered 
unto Him must have helped Him; He was 
never separated from the help of the mes- 
sengers of His Father. Following His 
temptation Jesus pushed out into the be- 
ginnings of His public ministry. His prepa- 
ration had been adequate; He was ready 
for His work. 


CHANGED STANDARDS 


WHEN WINTER COMES new standards of 
driving are observed. The car and the 
method of handling it must be changed. 
What meets the demands in summer is 
inadequate for winter. But all this is 
platitude, matter of course words. 

The conditions under which we live 
change. A drastic alteration has been 
made in our manner of living. What our 
parents did is out-of-date—so many of us 
think. We have stepped up into a new 
age—maybe we are in the severity of win- 
ter and must prepare to meet emergencies 
they did not even know could exist. The 
helps they looked to as dependable we feel 
have had their day. Our day is new and 
so we must have new standards. And 
these standards must be of our own mak- 
ing to meet our own desires and fit into 
the values of life we have established. 

We are ready to repudiate any standard 
that is hoary with a decade of years. So 
we look for a change in moral standards 
from what they were a few years ago, 
and we want a religious standard that is 
unquestionably new. Perhaps this is not 
true of all of us, but it is true that those 
of us who demand changed standards make 
much ado in asserting our progressive 
notions. 

Well, here is a matter for serious con- | 
sideration. Should standards of morals 
and religion be changed? Would this gen- 
eration be handicapped by the standards 
of a quarter century ago? Have the learn- 
ing and experience of the past twenty 
years fitted us to make safe and sane im- 
provement in the standards by which to 
shape our moral and religious living? 
Surely we should think these matters 
through and be as sure as we can before 
deciding that we will cast out the old 
standards and accept new ones. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


OUR CHURCH AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Lesson: MatrHew 28: 19-21 


The United Lutheran Church is a great 
Church. It represents the Lutheran 
churches of the world in the streams of 
immigration that have flowed into it. It 
represents the earliest American Lu- 
theranism of colonial days. It is also the 
largest Lutheran group in America. Every 
member of our United Lutheran Church 
should be proud of his membership. A 
greater Lutheran union in America is to 
be hoped for devoutly, but not at the ex- 
pense of the glorious heritage we have 
received from our fathers. 

Safe contacts are maintained by the 
United Lutheran Church with the rest of 
American Protestantism. There is a whole- 
some respect for the contribution other 
communions are making to American 
Christianity. There is a deep desire to 
unite the forces of Christianity against 
common foes. There is also the outreach 
of our hands over the seas of Lutherans 
everywhere. The spirit of the United Lu- 
theran Church is progressive and full of 
Christian love. It seeks to represent Christ 
as His Body and to do His merciful and 
redeeming work in the whole world. Every 
Luther Leaguer should catch this spirit 
and learn a new loyalty to this great pur- 


pose. 
Our Church Abroad 


In 1942 the centennial of our foreign 
missionary work will be celebrated. Our 
Church began its work in India, and today 
reports 171,812 baptized members. Over 
8,000 were baptized in 1936. In 1860 work 
was begun in Liberia, Africa. This work 
has not grown so quickly, but the handi- 
caps were great, including a very hostile 
climate. There are over 1,000 baptized 
members. In Japan work was begun by 
the United Synod South in 1892 and we 
now have 4,500 baptized members. In the 
Argentine, the first missionary landed in 
1908 and we now have nearly 2,000 mem- 
bers. 1889 was the birth date of our work 
in British Guiana and there are nearly 700 
baptized members. Our latest work was 
begun in China in 1898 by a German mis- 
sionary society and was taken over by our 
Church after the Great War. We have 
nearly 2,500 members. This is our United 
Lutheran Church abroad, a total of over 
180,000 baptized members with over 160 
missionaries and an army of native pastors 
and workers. Think of the host of wor- 
shipers assembled each Sunday in the 
United Lutheran Church missions abroad. 
What a force in a world so confused and 
so stricken! Imagination should fire our 
hearts with a new desire to strengthen the 
program of our Church abroad. 


Items of Interest 
In preparing this topic we consulted the 
Rev. Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, one of the 
secretaries of our Foreign Board. We asked 
for items of interest from the fields. Epiph- 


any Season is the time for special emphasis 
on our Foreign Missions, and these field 
notes are introduced to help us gain a new 
interest in the cause. The Luther Leagues 
should make sure that Foreign Missions 
have a hearing in their congregations this 
Epiphany season. 

“The restless millions wait 

The Light whose dawning 

Makes all things new; 

Christ also waits, 

But men are slow and late. 

Have we done what we could? 

Have I? Have you?” 


India 


Five Indian Christians holding A.B. de- 
grees have been graduated from the De- 
partment of Theology, Andhra Christian 
College, Guntur, and given B.D. degrees 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary of 
Gettysburg, Pa., with whom the theological 
department is affiliated. 

Thirty-five girls, high school graduates, 
are now students in Andhra Christian Col- 
lege. Four of these are non-Christians. 
More than 18,000 girls are students in all 
departments of the Mission’s educational 
program. 

The Mission requires additional assist- 
ance to restore churches damaged or de- 
stroyed by cyclone. From $50 to $75 would 
be sufficient to restore a church. 

The Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church maintains and supports two Home 
Mission fields. It also has diaspora work 
in Rangoon, Madras and Hubli. Diaspora 
means missionary. The Andhra Church is 
spreading its influence aggressively among 
all races. 


Africa 


The Mission had a total of 421 baptisms 
during the year 1936. The total member- 
ship is 1,472. There are 1,420 enrolled in 
the Inquirers’ Classes. One hundred forty- 
seven are preparing for confirmation. 

An outstanding event was the licensing 
of Mr. John Clinton by the Rev. Joseph K. 
Donat on November 25, 1937, duly author- 
ized by the East Pennsylvania Synod. Mr. 
Clinton is the first man ever to be licensed 
in our Africa Mission. 


Japan 

The Old People’s Home in Tokyo has 
been moved to a newly constructed home 
in the suburbs. The Japanese Government 
and a number of Japanese firms assist in 
the maintenance of this Home. 

Through the department of Newspaper 
Evangelism the Mission distributed during 
the year 43,000 copies of a monthly mag- 
azine. More than 3,100 books were bor- 
rowed from the department's lending 
library. Japanese in Korea, Manchukuo 
and even in South America read the mis- 
sion’s literature. Twenty-three were bap- 
tized last year through this agency. 


China 


The Shantung Province in which our 
Mission is located is not in the war zone, 


up to the present time. Missionaries and 
national workers are remaining at their 
posts of duty. The building of the Tai 
Tung Chen plant, with money contributed 
by the Luther League of America, has been 
postponed until conditions become more 
settled. 

The Rev. Ralph Sell, who has been 
loaned to the Lutheran Publication House 
for a year as its manager, is at Hankow 
in the heart of the war zone. Mrs. Sell and 
two children who flew recently to Hong- 
kong in a German plane, now are safe in 
America. 

Argentina 

Another student, Mr. Oscar Galimberti, 
has been sent to the United States by the 
Mission for seminary training. He is now 
at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
gaining a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. He speaks Spanish, Italian and 
French fluently. 

The Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Hammer are 
finding the work in the Missiones, Eldorado, 
quite difficult. In addition to directing a 
central school they have general oversight 
of a number of congregations of immi- 
grants, Lutherans from Europe and in ad- 
dition are making strenuous efforts to 
master the Spanish language. 


British Guiana 

The Rev. Dr. P. O. Machetzki, wife and 
three children have arrived on the field. 
He is endeavoring to take up the reins 
where the Rev. W. T. Benze laid them 
down when he left the field a year ago. 
In the meantime the Rev. Aubrey Bowen, 
a national pastor trained in America, has 
been faithfully directing the activities of 
the Mission. Luther Leaguers learned to 
love Pastor Bowen during his student days 
in the United States. Their interest and 
prayers follow him in his work among his 
people. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 23. 
Next week we celebrate Luther League 
Day. Perhaps your League can gain per- 
mission to use the Vesper Service for the 
presentation of our objective—The Medical 
Center at Konnarock, Virginia. 


EYES THAT SEE NOT 
By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 


THEY KNEW Him not, two men of old 
As down the rough Emmaus way 

He walked with them, as yet He walks 
With some who know Him not today. 


We seek for Him in places high 

Forgetful where His feet may tread. 
Then in the common-place of life, 

As ages past, when Christ brake bread, 


We know Him as did those two men. 
How slow of heart, what fools are we— 
Today, as then, He waits to hear— 
“Abide with us,” then eyes will see. 
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Men of the Outposts 


The Romance of the Modern Christian 
Movement. By Herbert Welch. The Abing- 
don Press, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Pages 261. Price, $2.00. 


Pioneers are makers of history. Bishop 
Welch, in these Drew Lectures on Biog- 
raphy, proceeds on this principle to pre- 
sent a quite readable sketch of Chris- 
tianity’s development in the modern era 
by narrating the life-story of selected 
leaders of this period. His own experience 
in the Orient—as bishop in Japan and, at 
a later period, in China—has given him a 
breadth of vision which helps to clarify 
his perspective of Christianity’s growth. 

The reader may question the selection 
of one or two names in such a volume. 
Four of them come from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Nevertheless, the sac- 
rificial spirit and courageous devotion of 
leaders out of all Christendom are truly 
representative. The period described ex- 
tends from Francis Xavier to John R. 
Mott. These “Men of the Outposts” in- 
clude two women! The twelve individuals 
of this book are as diverse in character- 
istics and temperament as were the first 
apostles; and their varied personalities are 
portrayed with a sympathetic insight and 
a sly humor which makes them live. In- 
cidentally, the author reveals the methods 
of Christianity’s progress, and measures its 
advance along the paths of evangelism, 
education, medical missions and _ social 
reform. 

The author’s simple, compact and vivid 
style is supplemented by a kind of sanc- 
tified common sense in any approach to 
mooted questions. Laymen and ministers 
alike will find this volume informing, in- 
teresting and inspiring. M. R. HamsHer. 


Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers 


By Frederick F. Mueller and Hugh 
Hartshorne. Scribner, New York. Price, 
$2.00. 


This is a very inclusive survey of this 
rather tangling situation and is worth one’s 
reading. Without doubt, the questions 
raised have puzzled ministers, for they are 
sources of aggravation and turmoil again 
and again. 

It is apparent that there is no uniformity 
between denominations in the matter of 
ethics and there are divergent opinions, 
as well as practices, within the same de- 
nomination. Attention is called to the fact 
that there is no settled code in any of the 
so-called professions, but the worst sit- 
uation exists among the clergy. 

There is the discussion of the content 
of an ethical problem. For example, the 
fee system that has grown up in the 
church, “Is it ethical to pay for services 
such as marriages, baptisms, funerals, pri- 
vate communions, etc.?” The differences of 
opinion in this one item reach from the 
one extreme to the other. There are ten 
phases of ministerial relations discussed 
and it would seem that, because of the 
varied. practices, some effort should be 


made to correct some of the apparent 
wrongs that exist in practice and that a 
code of some sort should be worked out 
that will give every pastor a basis for ar- 
riving at conclusions as to just what he 
should do under certain circumstances, for 
we surely ought to have some uniformity 
in practices both within denominations and 
between denominations. 

It may be that the suggestion for a code 
committee representing all groups and 
made up of deans of seminaries, pastors 
of city and rural churches and lay repre- 
sentatives of church councils would be 
good and bring improved conduct in a 
most vital matter, for its importance grows 
on one as he reads the responses to the 
questions asked by the authors on lead- 
ing ethical problems. A. B. LEAMER. 


The Thomasius Gospel Selections 


An Exegetico-Homiletical Treatment, by 
W. Arndt, Theo. Hoyer, Theo. Laetsch, 
P. E. Kretzmann, J. Theo. Mueller, Pro- 
fessors of Theology in Concordia Sem- 
inary; L. Fuerbringer, General Editor. 
Published by Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. Price, $4.50. 


This fine volume from the Concordia 
Press is a valuable and eminently prac- 
tical contribution to the Exegetical and 
Homiletical literature of our Lutheran 
Church. The Thomasius, or Bavarian, 
Gospels have never before been treated, 
either in German or in English, in an ex- 
haustive exegetico-homiletical manner. 

When one takes into consideration the 
fine discrimination evinced in these Gos- 
pel selections and their striking appropri- 
ateness for the various Sundays of the 
Church Year and studies their expositions 
in this work on the basis of the Greek text 
and their practical homiletical applications, 
it becomes manifest that we have here a 
valuable book that will be heartily wel- 
comed not only by our ministers, but also 
by our intelligent laymen as well. 

E. F. Krauss. 


Practical Hymn Studies 


By Edmund S. Lorenz, LL.D., Mus.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
Pages 189. Price, $1.50. 


A volume of hymnology, offering min- 
isters help in “the redeeming of the hymn 
singing of the church service” is rather 
ambitious in purpose, unless there is evi- 
dent need for it. The author believes the 
need exists and sets out to provide a rem- 
edy by telling the story of sixty-nine 
hymns, with illustrations of when and 
where they have been effectively used. Of 
course this has been done before in sim- 
ilar books, but considerable new material 
has been added here. There are a number 
of practical suggestions about the manner 
of using hymns in worship. We note that 
all but nine of the hymns discussed are 
in the Common Service Book or the Parish 
School Hymnal. D. Burt Smira. 
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cial attention to events and persons in 
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OPEN LETTERS 


HUMANIZING CHRIS- 
TIANITY 


Ir may be a part of this changing world, 
or again it may be due to the ever-chang- 
ing desires of mankind; but whatever it 
is, there is produced in my own mind and 
sentient being a kind of disturbed con- 
scious reaction to what many of the mod- 
ern scholars write and say about things 
that pertain to the Christian faith. There 
are many things that have so silently and 
stealthily crept into this life we are living 
today that we scarcely realize we have 
them. Fundamental principles in our eco- 
nomic world have been completely re- 
versed. 

We might not be so disturbed about 
that. That is part of temporal affairs. 
Those things may add to or take away 
from our bodily comforts. Our burdens 
may be increased or lightened. 

What disturbs me inwardly is robbing 
God of authority. Not indeed that He is 
robbed, but that the wisdom of the world 
becomes blind to the real, the final au- 
thority. None of these things disturbs me 
in so far as they may be able to change 
truth or the fundamental plans and laws 
of God. 

I read in the magazines and book notices 
headlines and comments on the subject 
matter as to how some scholar, for ex- 
ample, draws inferences from the life of 
Jesus Christ in His boyhood days, as to 
how He gradually became conscious of a 
work He had to do, and that He gradually 
developed into a preacher going out to 
establish a Kingdom. The conflict in- 
creased and finally the Jews put Him to 
death. The thing which disturbs is that 
all this was done by Jesus the son of Mary, 
but not the Son of God, Creator of the 
universe, ruler of all things. 

If all of Christendom had believed all 
these nineteen hundred years as the first 
early apostles did when they carried this 
Gospel to the end of the Roman Empire, 
there would be quite a different story of 
the Church to write at this day. They lost 
the authority and glory of God and made 
for themselves other gods which are not 
gods. If men had kept the faith there 
should not, would not, be the big nations 
of the world turning back to paganism, 
or to abject infidelity. It may be neces- 
sary once again for us to “Contend earn- 
estly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” 

We cannot gain anything for ourselves, 
now or hereafter, or for the cause for 
which Jesus Christ came, by denying in 
any degree His authority and power. It 
will not disturb your peace of soul, your 
present or future welfare, to keep the sim- 
ple faith of Luther that the “Babe in the 
cradle,” was the ruler of the universe. 
Some of the wise may regard such sim- 
plicity as devoid of all present-day knowl- 
edge. The world has gained much knowl- 
edge about what God has done, but Christ 
is the same “yesterday, today and forever.” 

Only Divinity can cure the souls of men. 
Human saviours may sometimes seem 
beautiful. A suffering Saviour may not 
please so modern and cultured a world. 


But culture, apart from a true faith in 
this suffering Saviour is breaking down, 
and that part of the world is slipping into 
a terrible opening abyss. Nothing will 
avert this great avalanche but a sincere 
return to the faith of the apostles and 
practise of the fundamentals of the Gos- 
pel of the Son of God. W. B. AULL. 
Walhalla, S. C. 


GAMBLING OR GOD? 


THERE HAS RISEN, during the past few 
years, a great evil existing among some 
churches in our country, namely, gam- 
bling. Now this sin probably regained force 
during the depression. Since many churches 
needed finances, this seemed to be their 
most successful way to obtain money. 
During my stay in one of our large cities 
my attention was attracted by many large 
signs being displayed on the exterior of 
churches, instead of these signs carrying 
the words, “Christ Saves,” or “Jesus 
Heals,” I read, “Bingo,” “500 Tonight,” 
“Door Prize.” Thanks be to God it wasn’t 
a Lutheran church; but this church’s fault 
affects the whole Christian Church. 

If Christ were to come today there would 
be much driving out of the money 
changers from the temple for they have 
made the house of worship and prayer a 
den of thieves. A local church recently 
displayed an automobile to be given away 
by them and, what is worse yet, they placed 
this automobile near the front entrance of 
their church as a temptation for all to 
come and donate their money for a worthy 
cause. The question naturally arises: Why 
do churches hold such affairs? If their 
members would contribute as God has 
prospered them there would be no gam- 
bling. So in order that the work of the 
church might go on, His law is broken. 

Speaking from my own experience, I 
have never seen any of our Lutheran 
churches holding any illegal social func- 
tions. We Lutherans must abstain from 
such evils if we are to be a light to the 
rest of our Christian neighbors in that 
respect. There is a church in my knowl- 
edge that owns a park and holds all of its 
picnics there on Sunday. A picnic can be 
a fine thing but when they sell liquor, hold 
dances, play bingo and other improper 
games, then God have mercy on them in 
their ignorance. They have eyes to see but 
they see not, ears to hear but they hear 
not. Many little children come to our door 
with penny chances on something that a 
certain church is giving away. We must 
refuse them politely with the understand- 
ing that in our church it is wrong to buy 
anything like that and we do not alter our 
practise outside of our own denomination. 

God in His mercy has been lenient with 
all churches. We have all come far short 
of His glory, but the place to stop such 
breaking of God’s law is to start at the 
home. Let it be plainly understood by 
every member of the household that gam- 
bling is contrary to the laws of our 
Church. Sunday school teachers should 
drill it into the mind of their pupils to stay 
away from all sorts of illegal practises. It 
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is also up to our pastors to emphasize the 
harmful effects of this plague which has 
gripped the hearts of millions of Amer- 
icans. Many of them are called Christians. 
Some of them have their names on our 
church rolls, but we may call them inno- 
cent bystanders. Sometimes it is very hard 
to resist, especially when a friend offers 
you some kind of a chance or ticket, but 
once you have an understanding with him, 
you will not be molested. 
Paut DaRUuLLA. 
Latrobe, Pa. 


MEMBERS’ LAPSES 


THE FOLLOWING is not a solution of the 
problem of the Promotional Plan of our 
United Lutheran Church. But, in response 
to the suggestion of THe LuTHERAN dated 
December 15, a tried, tested and successful 
plan is submitted. 

(a) Neglect of Communion: Lapsed 
members may be compared to mariners 
sailing without a compass, who drive the 
vessel upon rocks and sands, and perish. 
A lapsed member is a member who has 
failed to commune once during the year. 
In conversation with these members we 
find that the vows taken one, or fifteen 
years ago, have not been considered. The 
important factor in their life is to support 
the local church financially. Financial sup- 
port seems to be the “clearing house” for 
the conscience. Carelessness, neglect and 
many more reasons are given, all meaning 
the same. These members are confident 
that their membership will never cease. 

(b) Easy reception into the congrega- 
tion: Eager for numbers, little interest for 
faithfulness to Christ and the Church may 
be a cause of one’s carelessness. A lapsed 
member cannot secure a letter of dismis- 
sal, if the church has a constitution, un- 
less in good and regular standing. By the 
same token we should not receive a mem- 
ber who has become lapsed into full com- 
munion until such an one has been re- 
ceived by renewal of faith in Christ Jesus. 

In most cases where church discipline 
is not exercised according to our constitu- 
tions we find the larger percentage of 
lapsed members. We, as pastors must hold 
to the spiritual and temporal rule of our 
congregations. We are not above reproach 
entirely in regard to the spiritual, but the 
temporal rule is congregational-made and 
we must hold to it. This we find to be 
our greatest weakness in all congregations. 

(c) Consideration of lapsed members: 
We closed our year for 1937 December 12, 
by way of four communions. Prior to the 
last communion a few visits were made to 
members who did not commune since 1928. 
In a few instances letters were sent ex- 
plaining church membership conditions. 
In all cases except one the lapsed mem- 
bers came to the last communion. This 
year we will report 244 members as com- 
municants. Last year we reported 195. 
There is an increase of 49 members, of 
which 31 are lapsed members. Only four 
of these members communed once during 
the year. All other lapsed members com- 
muned two or three times. 

We inform the members that their names 
will be dropped from the records if their 
love for Jesus Christ is not sufficient to 
commune with Him and with one another. 

JouN R. STREVIG. 
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FORKS OF OHIO 


The Pittsburgh Area’s Business Slump Gives 
Cause and Place for This Letter 


By the Rey. L. W. Rupp 


WE SIT WATCHING from the study window 
an early December snow which, unsullied 
by mill smoke or city dirt, is clothing field 
and highway with a mantle soft and white. 
The marching maples that line the ave- 
nue up to the doctor’s towering spruce 
have taken on a soft blanket from the 
moist snow. Quietly, peacefully, the win- 
ter afternoon has fallen about us. Not 
often in these past months, because of ill- 
ness, has the good wife been with us on 
a Sunday. Now that she is in her ac- 
customed place bitterness of the hospital 
experience, bereavement, trips for treat- 
ments, and necessities of the day have 
been withdrawn for at least the moment. 
Within the home the glow of pleasant 
warmth, the parsonage beautifully done 
over by the good folks of the parish, and 
though winter gathers around us with cold 
and snow, we can well feel content. 


“The Brink of the Worst Tragedy” 


“America and Americans stand upon the 
brink of the worst tragedy of the nation’s 
history,’ spoke radio commentator Boake 
Carter through a newspaper column the 
other day. Unless there be certain things 
done quickly, Mr. Carter avers, “America’s 
goose is cooked.” He refers to the “busi- 
ness recession,” the “sit-down strike of 
capital.” “It is a fact,” he says, “that the 
speed of the present slump is the fastest 
of any economic drop recorded in Amer- 
ican history, and that includes 1929-1933.” 

That dismal prophecy of the radio com- 
mentator puts “Forks of Ohio” in a peculiar 
predicament, something like an “I told you 
so” spot. For we knew the recession would 
come now. Our own observation of con- 
ditions in a “heavy industry” community 
said so. The opinion of competent men, 
both in the steel industry and in general 
business, agreed. “The steel business will 
run very slack through the winter of 1937 
and 1938.” 

We hope this recession will be short- 
lived. It need not continue. The nation 
is in excellent condition to swing back 
into reasonable prosperity and to move 
definitely forward within sound economic 
boundaries. Will it do so? Have we ar- 
rived at the moral and mental attitudes 
upon which a true national prosperity 
depends most? Such men as Edwin Walter 
Kemmerer, writing on such topics as “En- 
dowments in Jeopardy” (December 
Atlantic) seem to look dubiously on the 
future; for example, should Mr. Kem- 
merer’s viewpoint work out, what will 
happen to our church endowments, col- 
leges, the pension endowments, the pro- 
posed campaign of the Board of American 
Missions? That pastor in Pittsburgh may 
have reason for the fear expressed in a 
letter, of seeing his congregation and 
others also “going under” if depression 
conditions be intensified. 


What Extent This Recession? 


Most observers are tight-lipped as to the 
extent of the present slump; the imme- 
diate trends in business; the steel future 
through 1938, and so on. It is not possible 
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to ascertain accurately what has happened, 
for we are now within the period of 
Christmas sales. It seems significant that 
with the first of December we hear of a 
large department store reducing the sales 
force and putting others on half time; not 
seasonable with Christmas near. The fol- 
lowing quotation from a November news 
journal referring to October conditions 
may still be news: 

“The slump in business during October 
in the Pittsburgh district was with one ex- 
ception (December 1907) the most severe 
in any month in the fifty-four years for 
which the Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Pittsburgh, has any records. 
. . . The Bureau’s index of business ad- 
justed for the usual seasonal changes fell 
from 113.2% of the 1923-1925 average in 
September to 94.3% (preliminary) in Oc- 
tober, a decrease of almost 17%. Business 
in the district reached a lower level in 
October than in any other month since 
April last year.” 

The same journal on December 2 printed 
this addition: “In the Thanksgiving season 
there was plenty for both district business 
management and labor to worry about, as 
the University of Pittsburgh’s Business 
Bureau chalked off on its charts the ninth 
consecutive week in which ‘with depress- 
ing regularity’ business activity has been 
tumbling. With trade and originating ship- 
ments (which have hitherto held up well) 
slumping badly, the general index figure 
was off to 82.8.” 

Translating this into man-power, “es- 
timates run to a shocking 20,000 men in 
total steel lay-offs since August.” “Once 
again relief applications are jumping up- 
ward, pouring in at the rate of 800 to 1,000 
a week.” Among earlier reports is this: 
“At Carnegie-Illinois’ Duquesne works, 
1,890 of an approximate normal of 6,800 
have been laid off, 75% of the remainder 
are working three to five days a week. 
At Pittsburgh Steel’s Monessen plant some 
20% have been laid off, all except salaried 
men staggered. At the Donora plant of 
American Steel & Wire an approximate 
20% of the normal 4,000 to 5,000 have been 
laid off, 40% staggered.” On December 2 
these facts added: “A news service said 
that Westinghouse Air Brake was laying 
off 1,500 men at its Wilmerding plant. As 
steel operations touched a new low at 26% 
of capacity, McKeesport Tin Place Corp., 
its operations virtually suspended, planned 
but partial resumption of work for its 
3,000 employees this week.” On the ques- 
tion of relief a late Washington corre- 
spondent’s comment read: “Complete fig- 
ures are not yet available, but from all 
sections of the country comes word of 
plants closed or closing, business evaporat- 
ing, ten and twenty and even thirty per 
cent below the level of last year, and order 
books blank for the future. The most 
optimistic prophets of the WPA and other 
agencies which have to do with the prob- 
lem believe that the winter recruitment 
to the ranks of the jobless will be 1,000,000 
above seasonal.” 


Steel Town Mayors 


As we review business, a review of the 
November election results in the steel 
towns has been suggested as valuable. 
Bulletin Index lists nine new steel town 
mayors who rode into office on a flood of 
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CIO labor votes. This is a “ballot-box 
revolution.” “Nowhere in the United States 
before 1932 was there a better symbol of 
rock-ribbed Republicanism dominated by 
the most Republican of United States in- 
dustries than the steel towns of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

The Index states that of the “Old Guard 
mayors” none survived the November 
landslide except Mayor Lysle, McKees- 
port, who “squeezed” back into office by 
the narrowest of margins. Duquesne, 
Monessen, Rankin, Aliquippa, Donora, 
Homestead, Clairton, New Kensington and 
Ambridge went into the CIO labor column 
so far as the vote for mayor. is concerned. 
A typical slogan was this: “To give 
Aliquippa back to the citizens of America.” 

These new city officials are facing the 
sagging business level, which in many 
minds is a “major collapse.” All the steel 
towns are too fresh from the last slump 
for a new one so soon. Every one of us 
hopes for an upturn “about December 20” 
as some say, or soon after the new year 
begins. Unless we have such an upturn 
there will be a real problem, a problem 
which may rock the trade unions to their 
core and perhaps throw hundreds of 
worthy families into deeper financial dis- 
tress than anything we saw in the low 
levels of 1935. 

What of the churches? All the steel 
towns have churches. All of the above- 
named cities except one have Pittsburgh 
Synod churches, including mission parishes 
with debt problems and building plans. 
What of these churches and their financial 
programs? What of the synodical benev- 
olences? 


A Last Laugh? 


It was in the spring that a member of 
the church council dropped in of an eve- 
ning for a little talk, and in the course of 
it commented: “Six months from now 
others will laugh.” Laugh? No. Rather, 
our hearts bleed for the good folks we 
know, steel workers, including self-ad- 
mitted CIO members (why not?), who 
are in a close margin, touch and go, to 
make ends meet. Here is a neighbor say- 
ing one spring morning: “I doubt one of 
us in this whole block has been able to 
pay a cent of principle of our home debts 
or on municipal assessments in five years.” 
The younger people, with growing fam- 
ilies, trying to buy homes, hoping to send 
their children to college some day, anxious 
to contribute to their church, are the ones 
caught between upper and nether mill- 
stones in these “recessions.” That was ex- 
actly the concern nearly a year ago when 
a steel town burgess and other steel town 
leaders of civic thought and progress went 
out of their way to say, “We are afraid the 
mills will be slack after a little while.” 
They suggested that church programs, too, 
might more wisely be cut according to: 
the cloth, “tailored for home consumption.” 


When Mills Are Junked 


A business slump brings other pos- 
sibilities, “prospective junking of proper- 
ties,” when older and obsolete mills, un- 
able to operate at profit are scrapped as 
the steel tycoons “reshuffle the deck.” 
Against the erection of the new mills, 
operating with reduced man power per 
ton of output, are the abandoned plants, 
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many of them in communities which suf- 
fer greatly in this “rehabilitation” process. 
We could name town after town where 
the mills are torn down; we are at the 
moment thinking of a town in Ohio where 
this has taken place, and where another 
company has this winter a temporary 
office for the razing of two industrial 
plants at neighboring towns. Here is a 
town where, we are told, one loan com- 
pany now has 175 homes on its hands for 
unpaid mortgage interest; can you im- 
agine a good building selling at 10 per cent 
of cost to equip? 

We've had personal touch with some of 
these things by reason of the personal 
licking we’ve had to take over a title in 
just such a steel town, held by father at 
his death in 1933. That is why, if you in- 
quire, our interest runs in this direction; 
we personally pay taxes in one or two 
steel towns and have seen the problem of 
the average man face to face. His prob- 
lem has been our problem, too. The aver- 
age man in the average steel town hasn't 
had a square deal yet, in our opinion. 

(Today’s county daily changes the fig- 
ures used. “In the last week of Novem- 
ber 1,000,000 men and women who had 
jobs on Labor Day were jobless, and 
750,000 more were half-starving on part- 
time work. Until after Christmas the re- 
tail trade will enjoy something of a boom, 
although a boom far less prosperous than 
had been expected. And then real unem- 
ployment will be upon us. . . . Gloomier 
prophets here (Washington, D. C.) are 
even predicting that the total of new job- 
less will reach 3,000,000 without counting 
part-time workers. On the basis of the 
WPA unemployment figures, 2,000,000 ad- 
ditional jobless would bring the unem- 
ployed total to 10,000,000 while 3,000,000 
would make it 11,000,000.”) 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


PHILADELPHIA is not only the birthplace 
of the world’s two most famous documents 
—the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
of the finest of all the national flags—the 
Stars and Stripes; and of other nationally 
historic gems; but it is also the center of 
as picturesque, romantic, and historic a 
section of country as can be found any- 
where in our vast and wonderfully diver- 
sified United States of America. 

The superb highways and the electrified 
and steam railways radiate to every nook 
and corner from the City of Brotherly 
Love. One such attractive spot, twenty- 
five miles due west of Philadelphia, is 


West Chester 


an elevated, healthy, historic city of 10,000 
people, most of them descendants of Wil- 
liam Penn’s Quaker followers. This city 
is the county seat of Chester County, one 
of the three original counties in the Key- 
stone State laid out by Penn himself. 
Here rejoice numerous nonagenarians, 
several centenarians, and one who lived 
107 years before she passed to her eternal 
reward. Here also is history: Not far away 
is Valley Forge, a national shrine; Chadd’s 
Ford, Washington’s headquarters; here is 
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the Brandywine Battlefield; here was per- 
petrated the Paoli Indian massacre; here 
Lafayette was entertained in 1825. Here 
is Cedar Croft, the former home of Bayard 
Taylor, author and traveler; and of Thomas 
Buchanan Reed. 

West Chester dates back to colonial 
days, but it is not in “the horse and buggy 
stage” today. It has eighteen churches and 
two Meeting Houses, four banks, two spa- 
cious public parks, and three hospitals. 
There are five public and six private 
schools; and the Sky Haven Airport. 

Among the noted educational institutions 
is the 


State Teachers’ College 


This school began as West Chester 
Academy as early as 1812. It took a prom- 
inent place among the thirteen normal 
schools in Pennsylvania and was the first 
to become a State Teachers’ College, in 
1927. The school’s outstanding principal 
and president, and national educator, 
was Dr. George M. Philips, who from 1881 
to 1920 brought it to the front rank among 
the state’s normal schools. He was the first 
to advocate the change to Teachers’ Col- 
leges. He secured for it seventy-two acres 
of campus and eleven stately buildings. 
What treasures this college possesses! An 
original painting of George Washington 
by the famous artist, Charles W. Peale, 
for which Washington sat at Valley Forge 
during the awful winter of 1777-78; a 
mahogany grandfather’s clock of Benja- 
min Franklin; a large collection of letters 
from the pens of Washington, Lafayette, 
Greene, Arnold, Wayne, Hamilton, Put- 
nam, Sullivan, Gates and many others; as 
well as from such literary men as Sidney 
Lanier and Thomas Buchanan Reed. 

The college rejoices in its many alumni, 
a large number famous, like Mark Sulli- 
van, Elsie Singmaster Lewars, and others. 
One of the first summer schools in the 
country was held here in 1877. 

Among the twenty houses of worship in 
West Chester, is 


Calvary Lutheran Church 

a churchly stone building recently pur- 
chased from a Baptist congregation which 
merged with another. Calvary began in 
1923 with fifty-three charter members un- 
der the superintendency of Dr. Silas D. 
Daugherty of the East Pennsylvania Synod. 
The Rev. W. S. Hinman, Ph.D., and the 
Rev. Lloyd M. Wallick were early sup- 
plies. The Rev. Irwin M. Lau was the first 
regular pastor, serving from 1916 to 1926. 
The Rev. Luther W. Evans, now United 
States Chaplain at Fort Amador in the 
Panama Canal Zone, led the congregation 
from 1928 to 1934. For two years Dr. C. P. 
Harry of the Board of Education of the 
U. L. C. A. was loaned to the congrega- 
tion, a canvass of the community was 
made, and the congregation with the con- 
sent of the East Pennsylvania Synod, be- 
came a member of the Pennsylvania Min- 
isterium at its annual convention in Read- 
ing, Pa., May 21, 1936. Under the super- 
intendency of Dr. U. S. G. Bertolet the 
church building was purchased, and ded- 
icated October 11, 1936. The congregation 
had been worshiping in halls and at the 
State Teachers’ College. 

The Rev. John H. K. Miller, serving as 
stated supply for a year, was called to the 
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pastorate in July 1937, and entered upon 
his duties September 1. This congregation 
is unique in that it paid $100 apportion- 
ment without being apportioned! There 
are 123 confirmed members. The prospects 
for steady growth are bright. 


Gouldsboro 


As you travel in a comfortable day 
coach on the Lackawanna Railroad from 
New York to Buffalo, and as you pass 
through a stretch of country between 
Stroudsburg and Scranton in Pennsyl- 
vania, a distance of fifty miles, you are 
entranced by the marvelous scenery in 
the Pocono Mountains. If you are on a 
real accommodation train—the kind that 
stops at every station once a day, you may 
perchance be fortunate enough to have a 
ticket that reads “Gouldsboro.” If so, the 
air brakes of the heavy train will be ap- 
plied and the train will come to a full 
stop at the highest point in the Poconos. 
The trainman will call out “Gouldsboro” 
—and you will alight. If you have been 
in Gouldsboro before, or if someone meets 
you, you will be taken care of. But if this 
is your first visit and no one welcomes 
you, you ask the station agent where Mr. 
Flower lives (whose name you have). He 
tells you, “Just around the corner and 
straight ahead till—.’ You go there and 
Mr. Flower greets you warmly though he 
did not expect you till a later train which 
you had been told would not stop. Thor- 
oughly at home, with a little time on your 
hands, you take a walk through the town, 
which is well treed, here and there side- 
walks, one main street, and about 600 peo- 
ple dwelling in comfortable houses, sur- 
rounded by well-kept lawns. You pass 
three churches—the Lutheran, Methodist, 
and Roman Catholic. The town used to be 
a lumber center; and the Lackawanna 
Railroad had repair shops here, but a 
labor strike removed them. There are four 
large lakes and extensive ice houses—the 
only real industry remaining. However, 
the people are happy ond contented. The 
climate is invigorating. 

The founder of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Gouldsboro, was the Rev. George H. 
Rhodes, who began work while a student 
at the Philadelphia Seminary. He became 
pastor after his ordination in 1875. He 
taught a popular and largely attended pri- 
vate school in addition, and was a spir- 
itual force in the community. He died in 
the harness in 1881 at the early age of 
thirty-four years. His only child is the 
Rev. George H. Rhodes, Albemarle, N. C. 

The Rev. A. W. Walter of Easton took 
up the work in 1881, dedicated the pres- 
ent church building almost free of debt, 
and resigned in 1883. Successive pastors, 
most of them prominent in the church, 
were: H. T. Clymer, Theo. H. Heilig, 
Eugene Stettler, Charles E. Blethen, John 
W. Smeltzer, Rufus E. Kern, J. F. Stolte, 
Clarence M. Snyder, Harry P. C. Cress- 
man, Earl S. Erb, George M. Sowers, 
Luther Coffman, and E. O. Steigerwald, 
who recently resigned to accept a call to 
Archbald, Pa. 

Grace Church has produced three able 
ministers—George H. Rhodes, Arthur L. 
Smith, and Russell A. Flower; five wives 
of ministers; and one deaconess, Sister 
Nettie Eschenbach. The parish has a fine 
parsonage. 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
MICHIGAN 


By the Rev. Paul W. Schrope 


DEATH STRIKES frequently during the big 
game hunting season in Michigan. But it 
strikes home this year in the death of Mr. 
Wallace T. Olson, lay member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Michigan Synod. 
Mr. Olson was accidentally shot while 
hunting deer in the north woods and died 
four days later, November 20, from the 
effects of the wound. He was buried No- 
vember 23: the sermons were preached by 
his pastor, C. J. Rockey, D.D., and the 
president of synod, the Rev. H. E. Schild- 
roth. 

At the time of his death, at the age of 
32, Mr. Olson was an active member of 
Hope Church, Detroit. A life-long Lu- 
theran, he was interested in the various 
activities included in the work of the 
church both at home and abroad. He was 
interested not only in his own congrega- 
tion, but also in the Inner Mission activi- 
ties of the Lutheran Charities of Detroit, 
Home Missions and Church Extension, and 
student work at the large universities. A 
successful attorney, with a keen, alert 
mind and an unwavering faith, he had a 
wholesome influence over boys and youth. 
He loved athletics and the outdoor life 
which led to his death. His loss is keenly 
felt by Hope Church. His pastor attests 
to his noble character, “He was a happy 
individual, of fine temperament and dis- 
position, meek, humble, even timid in some 
ways, forward looking and constructive, a 
wholesome personality whom it was good 
to know. His life has been fruitful for 
society, for God, and for the church.” 

Mr. Olson was one of at least thirteen 
hunters who were killed by gunshot 
wounds during the fifteen-day season in 
Michigan. At least six others lost their 
lives through accidents. Increasing deaths 
have resulted in efforts to change our laws 
to require tests for eyesight, the handling 
of guns and knowledge of the woods, as 
well as a course of instruction. With so 
many novices shooting carelessly, it is sur- 
prising the death toll has not been higher. 


Benevolence 


While the death of Mr. Olson is a loss 
which God alone can replace, the Michi- 
gan Synod has continued to show in- 
creased gains in its giving. In the first ten 
months of 1937, $10,757.70 has been con- 
tributed to benevolence. This is 66.4 per 
cent of the quota to date. For the same 
period last year the percentage was 57.9 
per cent. Two congregations have already 
paid their apportionment in full. It has 
become a habit for Unity Church, Detroit, 
the Rev. S. L. Boger, pastor, to pay its 
apportionment in advance. This year Trin- 
ity Church, Ann Arbor, the Rev. H. O. 
Yoder pastor, has more than paid its ap- 
portionment with two months of the year 
remaining. 

This increased interest and liberality is 
encouraging in view of the great need in 
the Michigan Synod for church extension. 
When the Rev. A. M. Knudsen, Divisional 
Secretary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, recently met with the Home Mis- 
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sion Committee, it was emphasized that 
work should begin immediately in four 
fields surveyed this summer. With ten 
missions in the synod—nearly all handi- 
capped by poor buildings and equipment 
—the matter of Home Missions and Church 
Extension is of prime importance not only 
to Lutherans in the state, but also to the 
entire United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. For instance, our church has done 
nothing to reach the Lutherans and the 
unchurched among more than 300,000 who 
have moved to Detroit in the past year. 
For what do we Lutherans wait? Other 
Protestant denominations have already 
seen the possibilities and have established 
missions. We wait until half a dozen 
churches have been built in a community, 
then with the assurance of their perma- 
nency we begin a struggling mission for 
those who have not joined the other 
churches. Why can’t we learn from pre- 
vious mistakes? Finances are one reason, 
and there our benevolence may help. 


They Want Sermons 


While we are in the city of Detroit you 
might be interested in an experiment in 
the Highland Park Congregational Church, 
where the laymen expressed a desire to 
continue the preaching services in spite 
of recent criticism by Bruce Barton and 
others. The Rev. Ralph P. Claggett sev- 
eral Sundays ago used a sermonless serv- 
ice of music, readings from the Psalms, 
meditations and poetry. The following Sun- 
day the minister defended preaching in 
his sermon and the congregation voted to 
express its opinion. Only 3.13 per cent 
voted for sermonless services all the time; 
42.44 per cent voted for occasional ser- 
monless services. A majority found the 
sermonless service “lovely, beautiful, in- 
spirational—but not quite satisfying.” One 
expressed the opinion of many by saying, 
“If the sermon were eliminated, I would 
close up the church.” The vote is inter- 
esting because it refutes the claims of 
Bruce Barton, who tried to express the 
common opinion of the laymen. 

In an editorial the Detroit News declared 
that “If sermons were discontinued, church 
attendance probably would fall off rapidly. 
It is a nice question for the ministry to 
settle, just what sort of sermon is best in 
these changing and critical times. But un- 
questionably the sermon is needed. Wise 
is that minister who suppresses his own 
doubts and fears and uncertainties and 
inspires in his people the hope and confi- 
dence which is the finest gift of religion to 
the human spirit.” 


Women’s Missionary Convention 


The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Michigan Synod was held in Bethel 
Church, Detroit. “Courage” was the con- 
vention theme. The Rev. H. E. Schildroth, 
president of the Michigan Synod, and F. M. 
Keller, D.D., were in charge of the Com- 
munion Service. 

Two banquets with two outstanding 
speakers featured the convention. Miss 
Mary Heltibridle, missionary to Japan, was 
the speaker for the Young Women’s ban- 
quet; Miss Helen Dyer, Principal of the 
Girls’ Training School, Konnarock, Va., 
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showed pictures and told of her work in 
the mountains. Miss Heltibridle and Miss 
Dyer also spoke during the sessions. Meet- 
ings, and especially the banquets, were 
well attended. 

Officers elected for the coming year are 
the following: President, Mrs. W. E. Watts; 
vice-president, Mrs. R. Hendricksen; sec- 
retary, Mrs. C. Showalter; treasurer, Mrs. 
S. Nyberg; statistician, Mrs. F. L. Roach. 
Sister Delphine Dasher of Bethel Church 
conducted the installation service. 


Here and There 


The annual Reformation Service of the 
Detroit churches was held in Hope Church. 
The Rev. C. F. Stickles, pastor of Refor- 
mation Church, spoke on “A Victorious 
Church.” 


At the annual Mission Festival of Jeho- 
vah Lutheran Church, Detroit, the Rev. I. 
M. Brackebusch pastor, three Detroit pas- 
tors, the Rev. S. L. Boger, the Rev. C. C. 
J. Maass, and the Rev. F. P. Madsen, sec- 
retary of synod, were the speakers for 
morning, afternoon, and evening services. 
The pastor of the congregation is still con- 
fined to his home because of injuries suf- 
fered in an automobile accident on Au- 
gust 8. 


Christ Church, Detroit, the Rev. Carl A. 
Miller pastor, is in the midst of a “Great 
Adventure in Faith.” Laboring under a 
burdensome debt on their church build- 
ing, the congregation is appealing to Chris- 
tians for help in meeting a debt of more 
than $100,000. They have acknowledged 
their responsibility for payment of the 
debt in full, though it could be cancelled 
by a payment of 40 per cent. The cam- 
paign has not yet been completed. 


In Trinity Church, Kalamazoo, the Rev. 
C. E. Jensen is publishing each month 
mimeographed “Study Messages.” The 
pastor uses this means for a personal chat 
with members and for publishing informa- 
tion concerning the congregation. 


Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, Ralph J. 
White, D.D., pastor, boasts probably the 
largest men’s Bible class in western Michi- 
gan. With an old ox yoke as the symbol 
of their class, the “Yokefellows” met for 
their second annual reunion November 28. 
Organized in 1923 under the pastorate of 
the Rev. D. R. Huber, the class has reached 
a maximum attendance of 205. Mr. Melvin 
D. Anderson, who was instrumental in 
organizing the class, is an active member. 


Two pastors have been installed and 
one recently has resigned his parish in 
Michigan congregations. On Sunday, Octo- 
ber 31, Courtland Miller, D.D., was in- 
stalled as pastor of Messiah Church, Con- 
stantine, by the president of synod, the 
Rev. H. E. Schildroth. The Rev. W. E. 
Watts was in charge of the service. 


The president of synod also installed the 
Rev. George A. Martin as pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Detroit, December 5. The 
Rev. F. P. Madsen, secretary of synod, 
was in charge of the service. 


The Rev. Carl Sorenson has resigned 
his pastorate in South Haven and has ac- 
cepted a call to the Rock Creek Parish 
in the Indiana Synod. 
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TEXAS TIDINGS 
By Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


WE HAVE heard about a “rate of expec- 
tancy,” but our Dallas mission established 
a rate of unexpectancy recently. The ladies 
planned for an attendance of about 80 
persons at First United Lutheran’s annual 
meeting banquet and 140 came! This might 
be called “a happily embarrassing mo- 
ment!” In his parish paper, Pastor N. H. 
Kern reports that the congregation is 
striving to increase its membership to at 
least 150 confirmed members by Easter, 
1938. The pastor and his lovely wife feel 
much encouraged about gains since a little 
girl arrived at the parsonage. Faith Elaine 
is the name, please. Not all attentions were 
given to Faith either, since the pastor’s 
newly purchased car is to receive a new 
garage from the congregation. The ladies’ 
organization of this congregation start their 
meetings in the morning. The men are 
downtown at their work, the children at 
school, a nursery in the Parish Hall takes 
care of the smaller ones. The idea seems 
logical. 


Wuethrich Hill Lutheran Church, near 
Taylor, Texas, the Rev. E. Rowoldt pastor, 
is making repairs on the church building 
at present. For a time we were expecting 
a new church structure. Perhaps later, but 
the S. R. O. sign is out most every Sunday 
service they tell us. 


Nineteen mission-minded young people 
traveled to Corpus Christi early in Sep- 
tember to work together in surveying the 
city with the beautiful beach. This port 
city has grown rapidly in the last decade. 
We understand that it has doubled in 
population. A number of unchurched Lu- 
therans and other unchurched persons 
were found. An oil boom is in progress at 
present. Oil wells are found within the 
city limits. This whole section of Texas is 
rapidly increasing in population. 


On October 12 and 13 another band of 
thirty-five young people arrived in San 
Antonio for “a look around the town.” 
Many unchurched Lutherans were found 
during this survey. The canvassers were 
the guests of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church 
in Prospect Hill. San Antonio is a ripe 
field for the Lutheran Church. She boasts 
a population of 265,000. About 100,000 
(our guess) are Mexicans or negroes. The 
white population has a large percentage 
of Lutheran stock among them. The Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church and the Missouri 
Synod have one mission each among the 
Mexican people. There is no Lutheran 
negro work here. Including these two mis- 
sions, there are now seventeen Lutheran 
churches in the city. Just recently the 
Missouri Synod started a preaching place 
in one of the finer residential districts and 
the American Lutheran Church has started 
a mission in South San Antonio. Since St. 
Luke’s United Lutheran Church has been 
established (1925) six other Lutheran 
churches have been organized. The large 
debt on St. Luke’s seemed to indicate to 
the outsider that San Antonio was not a 
good field. However, St. Luke’s is grow- 
ing. During 1937 the increase will amount 
to about 30 per cent. The congregation 
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voted a budget of $1,725 for 1937 and had 
passed it November 30, and for 1938 we 
earnestly pray that we shall have strength 
to meet the $2,500 budget recently voted. 

A recent parish education banquet at- 
tended by 108 persons listened to a fine 
program climaxed by an inspiring talk 
by the Rev. J. M. Schedler of Trinity 
Church, Victoria, Texas. Many new friends 
were gained. 


Inez, Texas, owns a community church 
in which the Lutheran congregation at 
present are the sole worshipers. The build- 
ing is in bad repair and a recent effort 
on the part of interested townsmen re- 
sulted in a number of extensive repairs. 
Immanuel Lutheran Church now owns a 
lot for a church home of their own and 
is gradually gathering funds for a building. 
We hope that the day is not far distant 
for this to happen. 


Promotion has been in the air, but has 
not landed to earth in many places in 
Texas. Pastor J. C. A. Pfenninger obtains 
honors for being the first to organize and 
carry out a service in his own congrega- 
tion. It was very successful. Knowing that 
the great distance would keep most of his 
leaders at home, about 300 miles to the 
nearest group meeting, he trained a few 
of his leaders and together a fine program 
was held. The synodical programs are be- 
ing held during January and February, 
the local congregational meetings to fol- 
low. The months of September, October 
and November were so filled with meet- 
ings and conventions which took our lead- 
ers across the state for great distances, 
that it was thought wisest to hold the pro- 
motional meetings later. However, every 
one of the meetings that were attended 
were filled with the spirit of “promotion” 
and partly fulfilled the church-wide plan. 


Redeemer Church, Houston, the Rev. 
Donald E. Elder pastor, entertained the 
annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Texas Synod. A 
deeply spiritual convention with an earn- 
est forward look, we must report, as our 
part of the description. The devotions 
provided by the Austin ladies were out- 
standing. Sister Anna Cressman of the 
Mary J. Drexel Home, Philadelphia, en- 
deared herself to the Texas Synod at the 
convention and on her itinerary later. It 
was the first time many of them had seen 
a deaconess. To Sister Anna, the pioneer 
work done in many of our congregations 
was a revelation. 


Grace Church, Harlingen, Pastor J. C. 
A. Pfenninger as chief host, entertained the 
pastoral fall conference. The most southern 
point of our synod, with its many inter- 
esting sights, made this an outstanding 
conference. The forests of grapefruit and 
oranges, fields of green vegetables and ma- 
jestic palms along the highways, make this 
section of Texas a paradise for many. In 
1917 Harlingen was a little “wild west” 
town of about 1,700 people, all races. To- 
day it is a thriving city of 13,000. Besides 
our mission, the Missouri Synod holds 
forth here also. The hurricane of a few 
years ago still pays its toll. The beauty of 
the valley is not yet at its best. 

But there were more than sights and 
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excellent food served by the ladies of 
Grace Church. The conference brought to 
light many problems of the pastors and 
congregations. Helpful suggestions were 
made, frank discussions were held. So 
earnest were the discussions that there 
was not time enough for the “Round 
Table” discussion of various questions pro- 
posed by the pastors for discussion before 
conference. The Rev. J. F. Vorkoper read 
a paper on “The Work of the Women in 
the Local Congregation” and the Rev. E. 
Petersen read an essay on the subject, 
“What Constitutes Church Membership?” 
The work of the Parish Education Com- 
mittee of Synod was discussed at one 
session. The evening services were spirit- 
ual and uplifting. The opening service on 
November 2 was in charge of the Rev. 
J. C. A. Pfenninger, with the Rev. Paul 
Bechter as preacher. The Rev. Fred Kern 
took charge of the liturgy Wednesday 
night with the Rev. Donald Elder preach- 
ing. On Thursday night the Rev. P. C. 
Kuehner preached and the Rev. J. M. 
Schedler officiated. New officers of con- 
ference are: the Rev. F. W. Henkel, Sweet- 
water, president, and the Rev. E. Petersen, 
Weesatche, secretary. 

Needless to say, but worth mentioning, 
was the sightseeing trip to old Mexico 
when, on the return trip all said, “My! isn’t 
it fine to be back in good old U. S. A.?” 
Then, too, another observation is in order: 
the pastors’ cars returned to the North 
Texas points much heavier than they 
came. They were loaded with citrus fruit! 


The Lutheran Church at Ander, the 
Rev. Otto Oelke pastor, entertained the 
fall rally of the Luther League. About 
150 attended and enjoyed the fellowship 
of this gathering. “Thy Will Be Done” was 
the theme of the rally. 


A sad note has struck our hearts with 
the passing of Mrs. W. C. Wolfsdorff of 
Shiner, wife of the Rev. W. C. Wolfsdorff, 
retired. Her kindly presence will be missed 
at the meetings of synod, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and at fellowship gather- 
ings in the synod. She was one of our be- 
loved pioneers. 


First English Lutheran Church, Austin, 
the Rev. F. W. Kern pastor, considers 
November one of its outstanding months. 
An attempt to raise enough money to start 
building operations for their new church 
is being made during November, under the 
direction of Dr. H. E. Hummon. A fine 
location has been secured for the new 
edifice. After a little over one year of ex- 
istence, First Church has a membership 
of nearly 135. The total income for the 
year ending October, 1937, was $3,829.15. 
October, 1937, current receipts were $443.19. 
Just in order to let the citizens of Austin 
know the new location of First English 
Church, Mr. Fehr, the architect for the 
new church building, designed a beautiful 
sign which was built by Mr. Paul Klaerner 
to tell all who pass that way that soon 
an attractive church shall grace the corner. 


Speaking of new buildings, the young 
people of the Weesatche Church are eagerly 
gathering funds for a new parish hall. 
The growing Sunday school demands more 
space for its activities. 
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DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


Tue NOVEMBER municipal election here 
in Detroit was bitterly fought. One fac- 
tion, whose candidate for mayor was for- 
mer State Attorney-General, Patrick H. 
O’Brien, represented the C. I. O., while 
the other, whose candidate was Richard 
W. Reading, present City Clerk, cham- 
pioned our present non-partisan form of 
city government. Because the labor ques- 
tion was injected into this campaign, the 
election took on a national and even an 
international aspect. The Detroit election 
was second only to that of New York City, 
where they elected Thomas E. Dewey, a 
former Michigan choir boy, District At- 
torney and returned Mayor F. H. La- 
guardia, a friend to labor, to the office of 
mayor. While here in Michigan’s metro- 
polis the labor candidate was defeated, his 
following was amazing and labor itself 
was tremendously encouraged in its effort 
to seize the city government. Two years 
ago organized labor was almost negligible 
in this industrial center. This hotly con- 
tested election, this division among the 
electorate here and elsewhere is only a 
revival of the bitterness between security 
and insecurity. All this emphasizes afresh 
the opportunity of the Christian Church. 
It must preach the love and sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ to the heedless, comfortable 
and the forlorn unemployed. However, the 
pulpit must be mindful of this fact, that 
while it is preaching to the souls of the 
unemployed this very unemployment is 
breaking their hearts, unbalancing their 
minds, destroying their homes, bringing 
want and disease upon their children, and 
turning their hearts to bitterness. Both 
pastor and parishioners must hang their 
heads in shame, knowing that our social 
fabric is just as shabby as the coat or 
the dress of the poorest person to whom 
we preach. To one and all the words of 
our Lord Jesus are applicable, “Life is 
more than meat.” 


Those Lutheran “Gophers” 


While the Detroit “Tigers” did not win 
the world’s series pennant and therefore 
bring back the bacon to Detroit, yet 
Charlie Gehringer, the “Tiger” infield 
star, was voted the most valuable player 
in the American League. That’s some- 
thing. Furthermore, it somewhat relieves 
the humiliation from the grubbing those 
“Gophers” from the University of Minne- 
sota administered to the football team of 
the University of Michigan several weeks 
ago. The writer once heard Dr. Mary 
Markley publicly state that she suspected 
that a goodly number of these husky Min- 
neso-ites are Lutherans. This explains a 
great deal. Luther could buck the line of 
Charles the V, and even tackle Pope Leo 
X, in his day, and Lutherans have been 
good scrappers ever since. If all Lutherans 
would fight sin and the devil himself as 
well as these Lutheran football players 
from the northwest fight to retain their 
enviable record on the gridiron, the eighty 
millions of Lutherans in the world would 
be a still greater factor among the re- 
ligious forces in the world. 
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Coughlin’s Rise and Fall 


The rise and fall of Father Coughlin, the 
Detroit radio priest, is closely associated 
with the depression. This modern Savon- 
arola of the air rose to his height when 
millions were hungry, jobs were gone, 
banks were closed, business was in bank- 
ruptcy, and hope had vanished. Millions 
literally worshiped him, flocked to his 
banner, listened to him castigate the in- 
ternational bankers and looked upon him 
as a true disciple of Christ, seeking to 
apply Christian principles in an indus- 
trial age and thus helping the underprivi- 
leged masses. “The money changers must 
be driven from the temple.” He was per- 
haps the most widely known public Amer- 
ican citizen, except the President of the 
United States, or the late Huey Long. 
Others termed him a “crackpot pied piper,” 
a demagog, humbug, a purveyor of dan- 
gerous and poisonous economic nonsense. 
Just the same, 8,000 people crowded the 
New York Hippodrome to hear him and 
30,000 were turned away. 

Father Coughlin lost his head. He be- 
came intoxicated with power and influence. 
In his radio rantings during President 
Roosevelt’s first campaign he cried, “Roose- 
velt or Ruin,’ while in the President’s 
second campaign he called him a “liar and 
betrayer.” About this time William Car- 
dinal O’Connell of Boston, dean of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in America, and 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson stepped into the 
picture. The latter said Coughlin was Peter 
the Hermit, Napoleon, Hitler, Lenin and 
Trotzsky, all combined. The political land- 
slide in the fall of 1935 sent the discred- 
ited radio priest into seclusion for physical 
rest. 


Sun Sets 


The sudden death of Bishop Michael 
Gallagher, of the diocese of Detroit, was 
a further blow to the ambitions of Father 
Coughlin. While Bishop Gallagher did not 
always agree with Coughlin, he very much 
needed him in the prosecution of his work 
as bishop. The diocese was head over heels 
in debt financially, and Coughlin was 
bringing in the money and besides, was 
popular with the public. With the installa- 
tion of Archbiship Mooney, who became 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Michigan last summer, Coughlin ran into 
fresh trouble. In recent months the arch- 
bishop has taken the priest of “The Shrine 
of the Little Flower” in hand and the 
flower has wilted considerably. At first 
some of the petals dropped off (the priest) 
and he began to sulk, then he rejoined 
that if the archbishop were to censor his 
radio address manuscript it would con- 
sist only of platitudes which he would not 
write nor raise money to broadcast. How- 
ever, in recent weeks the breach between 
the deflated broadcasting priest and the 
archbishop has been somewhat bridged, 
and the latter has given his blessing to 
a new series of broadcasts to start early 
in 1938. The general opinion is that these 
will be a little more ecclesiastical and 
less political. This will be better for Father 
Coughlin, who is a scholar, and for the 
Roman Catholic Church in America. We 
give this resume in order to bring out 
this point, namely, that Protestants are 
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apt to believe that all is well in the Roman 
Catholic Church and that trouble is found 
among Protestants only; that the magnifi- 
cent organization of the Roman Church 
and its solidarity preclude all dissensions 
therein. Right here the Protestant mind 
needs to be disillusioned. A cursory read- 
ing of church and secular history will 
demonstrate that the devil can get into 
the Roman as well as the Protestant 
Church. 


Good Judgment 


At its recent convention in Buffalo, the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Lutheran Church in America elected the 
wife of Dr. Francis M. Keller, pastor of 
Messiah Church, Detroit, a member of the 
Executive Committee of that body. Mrs. 
Keller is not a novice in the business of 
extending the Kingdom. She has served 
in many offices in her own synodical so- 
ciety and recently finished her full term 
as president, where she proved herself 
most capable and affable. In addition to 
her long and splendid experience anc 
efficiency, Mrs. Keller has a pleasing per- 
sonality and will add to the personnel of 
this energetic body of ladies. We con- 
gratulate the convention upon its splen- 
did choice. While speaking of placing re- 
sponsibility, the Michigan District of the 
American Lutheran Church recently 
elected the Rev. Harold L. Yochum of 
this city president. The District has done 
itself proud in putting this energetic leader 
at the helm, and again good judgment has 
been used in an election. Mr. Yochum is 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Detroit, 
and is rapidly coming to the front in the 
counsels of the American Lutherar. 
Church. 


World’s Largest Hot Dog 


Everybody knows that Detroit and in 
environs build about 90 per cent of Ameie 
ica’s automobiles, but they do not knat 
that it is the world’s largest manufactun- 
of stoves, adding machines, electric 7 
frigeration, copper and brass rolling m/* 
Detroit is first in the production of spo 
seeds and other manufactured products ,;_ 
world usage. The entire populace is ba, 
infected with “the world’s largest” | ¢,) 
chology. Detroiters are badly addicte, 28. 
boasting, and this braggadocio lingo t, ae 
keeping with its dynamicy. Much, eg 
originates in some real estate offiryelyin 
front promotion company, tourist Seal sa 
or the Board of Commerce. Anyho.w,per. 
troiters are powerfully proud of their | 
and want the world to know it. Prior™d 
1929 it is reputed that enough sidewalks 
were laid to accommodate eight millions 
of people in and near the city. This would 
have been the world’s largest city. This 
could have been possible by counting 
Chicago as our western and New York 
City as our eastern suburb. Then, too, Joe 
Louis is the world’s best fighter. No won- 
der Detroiters have the world’s largest 
mania. To show to what extremes brag- 
ging can be carried, we saw on Woodward 
Avenue, the world’s widest thoroughfare, 
out near chief Pontiac’s town the other 
day this sign on a roadhouse, “One foot 
of hot dog for 10 cents,” and across the 
street his competitor flashed a sign, “The 
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world’s largest hot dog.” Can you beat it? 
Yes, Detroiters are proud of their city, 
but one cannot but wish that they were 
as enthusiastic about education, art, cul- 
ture, libraries and the Christian religion. 
Out at Jackson, Michigan, we have one 
of the world’s largest state prisons and 
it is well patronized, a city of five thou- 
sand. If we are going to be consistent, we 
should have on some of our churches this 
sign, “The world’s best preacher,” “The 
world’s largest Sunday evening congre- 
gation” and over the gates of the city, 
“The world’s most Christian Metropolis.” 
The promotion plan now being advo- 
cated in the United Lutheran Church is 
the most outstanding event in any branch 
of the Christian Church in this country at 
the present time and is the most far- 
reaching advocated by this body since its 
organization almost twenty years ago. 


FROM “THE CHARMED 
LAND” 


By the Rev. Paul L. Kunzman, Vancouver, 
Washington 


THE PREACHERS “got it” at the opening ses- 
sion of the Pacific Synod Brotherhood Con- 
vention held recently in Immanuel Church, 
Centralia, Wash., the Rev. Fred T. Lucas 
pastor, so we have heard. Letters of invita- 
tion and information had been sent to all 


_pastors and many laymen. But the re- 


sponse was disheartening. The attendance 
was small in numbers but large in inter- 
est. The men felt they had a right to 
>xpect more co-operation in Brotherhood 
work from the pastors, and that the pas- 


‘ors are not aware of the potential power 


. the men of the congregations that might 
\% put to use through the Brotherhood. 
EWhether right or wrong, they said that 
Cl leading congregations in synod had 
Yéong Brotherhoods and that the pastors 
ce deeply interested in Brotherhood 
thi*- 
Atledford, Ore. A year ago this congre- 
Mion was in the depths of despondency. 
dui sheriff had sold their property. Then 
the Board of American Missions came to 
in bscue, loaning the Pacific Synod $3,000 
fie’ » loaned to the congregation. The Rev. 
a 7, Eriksen of Salem, Ore., raised an- 
fhe thousand in the congregation and 
vy community; the Rev. Werner Jessen 
of? med the pastorate. And now there has 
icra an increase in membership that is 
vommendable. The radio is used for fifteen 
minutes every Saturday evening. One of 
the men gave a dinner to which he in- 
vited his friends (prospective members), 
paid the bill, and turned the pastor loose 
on them. We wish there were more men 
in our congregations like that. 


Camas, Wash. Since the Rev. Louis 
Weitzenkamp became the pastor of Zion 
Church there has been fine progress. Reg- 
ularly now there is standing room only at 
the morning service. During the year the 
membership of the congregation has been 
more than doubled. The apportionment 
has been paid 200 per cent. A lot on a 
prominent corner in a downtown section 
has been purchased and the activity of 
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the congregation is toward a more rep- 
resentative church. 


St. Paul’s, Seattle, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Harry R. Allen, assumed self- 
support the first of the new year. The 
synodical Mission Committee received this 
news with much pleasure and commended 
both pastor and people. 


St. Paul’s, Vancouver, Wash., organized 
under the leadership of Dr. J. A. Leas, 
then of St. James, Portland, Ore., in 1902, 
observed its thirty-fifth anniversary De- 
cember 12. The second pastor, the Rev. 
W. I. Eck of The Dalles, Ore., who is sec- 
retary of the Pacific Synod, brought an 
inspiring message and challenge for the 
future. December 19 a new Hammond 
electric organ was dedicated. The Broth- 
erhood had asked for and gotten permis- 
sion from the congregation to raise the 
funds for its purchase and _ installation. 
The Brotherhood has also been a spiritual 
force in the congregation and community. 

A greater proportion of the apportion- 
ment is being paid this year than last. Up 
to December 10, 1936, the percentage was 
52.8 per cent. For the same period in 1937 
it has risen to sixty per cent of the amount 
due and three congregations have already 
completed their beneficent apportionment 
for the year. The treasurer, Marvin C. 
Johnson of Vancouver, Wash., informs all 
congregational treasurers that his books 
close January 10, 1938. 


ROCHESTER—THE KODAK 
CITY 


By the Rey. Frederick Edward Reissig 


Oxrorp AND EDINBURGH are familiar words 
in our city. Rochesterians who attended 
one or both of these conferences are gen- 
erously interpreting them to us. Dr. Albert 
W. Beaven is enjoying his sabbatical year, 
so we have not heard his interpretations; 
but Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, Mrs. Harper 
Sibley and Mrs. Edwin Allen Stebbins have 
spoken before various groups on Oxford 
and Edinburgh. Everywhere their mes- 
sages are received with keen interest. 

One hears here and there words of re- 
gret and disappointment that American 
Lutheranism was not represented at Ox- 
ford. It has been suggested locally that 
Rochester conduct an Oxford Conference. 


Youth, Church and Movies 


A questionnaire circulated among hun- 
dreds of students in two of our high 
schools revealed two very interesting facts: 
First that eighty-five per cent of these 
high school students attend church on Sun- 
day morning. Attending church in this 
instance means either church school or 
church service or both. This fact was 
somewhat surprising to the pastors, but 
it was startling to the school people. In 
the second place, it showed seventy-five 
per cent attending movies either Sunday 
afternoon or evening. This fact was rather 
surprising to pastors and school folk. 

One other result might be mentioned. It 
is this: Ten per cent attend church youth 
groups on Sunday evening. Dancing is the 
most popular leisure time activity youth 
reports. The reports show also that young 
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people as a whole are not getting enough 
sleep. Girls are worse offenders than boys 
in this respect. 

A group of parents, public school folk, 
and pastors met recently to discuss these 
findings. 


Promotional Meeting 


Rochester and vicinity attendance at the 
U. L. C. A. Promotional Conference was 
slightly over three hundred. The addresses 
by Dr. W. H. Greever, the Rev. Harold S. 
Miller and Mr. William Stackel were good. 
The discussion period was not too satis- 
factory. 

I think that we have not yet hit upon 
the right technique to make the wider 
work of the Church live and throb in the 
lives of our Church people. But I am sure 
we are all happy that some very definite 
attempts are being made to arouse our 
people to the larger implications of church 
membership. 

I wonder whether we could not make 
more use of drama in our promotional 
work. It seems to me to be one, if not the 
most effective means, of real education. 


Emmanuel, the Rev. F. E. Reissig pastor, 
as part of her fifteenth anniversary cele- 
bration program, installed a new Holtkamp 
pipe organ. The money was completely 
pledged before the organ was purchased. 


Church of Peace is flourishing under the 
vigorous and able leadership of her new 
pastor, the Rev. Howard Winkelmann. The 
neighborhood is being thoroughly can- 
vassed by the women of the congregation 
for church membership and chureh school 
prospects. Almost startling results for the 
church school are accruing from this effort. 


The Church of the Reformation, F. R. 
Knubel, D.D., pastor, bade farewell to its 
assistant pastor, the Rev. William M. Horn, 
Jr., who recently accepted a call to the 
Lutheran Church at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Mr. Harry Hodges appeared before the 
Brotherhood of the Church of the Refor- 
mation December 16 and spoke on “Social 
Security,” especially as it relates to our 
Ministerial Pensions. Men of the other 
Lutheran churches were invited. 

The Rev. Eugene Stowell is the new 
dean of the Lutheran Leadership Training 
School. Two six-week semesters are con- 
ducted each year. The school enters upon 
its sixth year. 

“Light for Today” is distributed among 
our people of Rochester and vicinity to the 
extent of 1,600-2,000 each month. One con- 
gregation of 189 communing members or- 
ders 150 copies monthly. Some congrega- 
tions have made this expenditure a budget 
item; some have a plate at the door; still 
others have organizations which under- 
write the cost. More “Light for Today” is 
our great need. 


Expanding Horizons 

This phrase describes the growing pro- 
gram of our Inner Mission Society. Pastor 
Fred Heins is constantly seeing and feel- 
ing new needs which the society ought to 
meet. Isn’t it strange how needs present 
themselves to some, and others wonder 
what there is to do? Or isn’t it strange? 
The latest move is to make use of the 
nearby public school two nights a week for 
community programs. 
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“THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS” 


By the Rey. Edwin J. Johnson 


THE SMOLDERING EMBERS of the coal mine 
strife have been brushed into the back- 
ground, aside from a few legal tech- 
nicalities, and columns of black smoke are 
belching from mining equipment at every 
mine in this section. This has a way of 
removing difficulties through industrial 
activity. Like the old saying about 
anarchism, “Give a man a job, and the 
cause has lost him forever,” security 
through activity is the best solution for 
restlessness and jittery nerves. It will help 
to bring “Peace and good will among 
men.” The Gospel of Christ will take bet- 
ter root in the person who can, on the basis 
of Scripture, share in the blessings God 
so abundantly provides. 

Speaking of activity, the Church is not 
lagging. Like John, the fiery prophet, we 
may become impatient at times, but prog- 
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ress is being made. The spirit of Thanks- 
giving was evident on that national holi- 
day by pastors and people. Some par- 
ticipated in services with other Christian 
sroups, and preached, as did the Rev. 
Kenneth Knudsen of Macomb and the 
writer; others found it more satisfactory 
to hold services in their own churches. 
Thus did Pastor Carl I. Empson of Decatur; 
and the result was that as many folks 
gathered for worship in the First Lutheran 
Church, as were at the union services 
which represented eight large congrega- 
tions. The reason for this, says Pastor 
Empson, is that we have “the most beau- 
tiful Protestant service in the city of 
Decatur.” This beauty has resulted from 
gifts by members and friends of the con- 
gregation. The latest such gift was blessed 
on December 5, a large silk Christian Flag, 
mounted and topped with a brass cross. 
It was a memorial to Harry L. Dapper, 
presented by his wife. During the year 
the congregation has been given six seven- 
branched oaken candelabra, electrified, and 
a large silk American Flag. In addition 
to these, the pastor and the choir are 
robed, and the chancel appointments are 
provided with the proper seasonal para- 
ments. Another helpful feature used by 
the First Church is the committee of 
twenty men who assist the pastor by per- 
sonally contacting the entire membership. 


Carthage College has made itself felt 
again. This time through the Male Quartet 
that made a post-Thanksgiving tour. They 
gave concerts in Nokomis, Olney, Mt. 
Carmel, Metropolis, Murphysboro, Van- 
dalia, Litchfield and Liberty. In addition 
to their church concerts, they also ap- 
peared before high school students. These 
young men made a good name for them- 
selves and did credit to Carthage College. 


The Nachusa Children 


were active in presenting their pageant, 
“The Challenge of the Cross,’ December 
5. In the afternoon they gave it before 
a large, appreciative audience in St. 
Mark’s, Washington, and the same day in 
the evening to an overflow congregation 
at the First Church, Pontiac. An offering 
was given the Home, also gifts of home- 
made cookies and candy by the latter con- 
gregation. The entertainment was spon- 
sored by the Women’s Missionary Society, 
which also served supper for their guests. 


The First Church, Pontiac, of which the 
Rev. F. L. Schreckenberg is the pastor, 
observed the thirtieth anniversary of ded- 
ication of the present church building, 
with appropriate services Sunday morn- 
ing and evening, December 19. Former 
pastors sent greetings for the occasion. 


St. Mark’s, Washington, of which L. J. 
Powell, D.D., is the pastor, was privileged 
to behold the most stupendous pageant in 
the history of that city, on November 21, 
when “We Search for the Light” by Mrs. 
Cronk, was presented by 100 persons un- 
der the able direction of Mrs. Powell. Pas- 
tor Powell states that on the same morn- 
ing 102 men were present in the Sunday 
School Brotherhood Class, and that the 
following Sunday fifty men made the 
Every Member Visitation in a most suc- 
cessful manner, indicating a fine spirit of 
consecration on the part of our men. 
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Grace Church, Champaign, D. P. Bair, 
Bair, D.D., pastor, has improved its prop- 
erty to the extent of several hundred dol- 
lars, especially the church kitchen and 
Sunday school classrooms. Earlier in the 
year the building was damaged by fire to 
the extent of $500, which was covered by 
insurance. The Ladies’ Aid also added $150 
toward the improvements. Pastor Bair 
feels encouraged by the fine spirit among 
the people and the interest and attendance 
at services by students from Illinois Uni- 
versity. The Rev. O. Ingvolstadt of Chi- 
cago spoke to the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation December 12 on “Inner Peace.” 


The Rev. Charles Landwere was installed 
as pastor of “Old Trinity” at Carthage 
November 28. The Rev. Armin G. Weng, 
Ph.D., president of the Illinois Synod, 
preached the sermon and conducted the 
service of installation, assisted by Rudolph 
G. Schulz, D.D., president of Carthage Col- 
lege. Recently Trinity was redecorated and 
a new furnace installed at a cost of $1,800, 
and the transformation achieved is mar- 
velous. The thirty-third annual Carol 
Service, and the presentation of a Yule 
candle as a mark of honor to a family in 
the church, was held December 12. The 
following organizations have been ef- 
fected recently, Brotherhood, the Women’s 
Auxiliary, Junior and Senior Luther 
Leagues. We bespeak a most successful 
pastorate for Mr. Landwere and happy 
relations with Carthage folks. 

While the rest of the nation has been 
winter-bound, we’ve had our share in the 
form of a “Silver Thaw,” as sleet is called 
in the Willamette Valley, Oregon. Seasonal 
and changing weather has its effect upon 
folks, it has many benefits even to the 
building of character. As we near the 
blessed season of Christmas the spirit of 
kindliness and good-will overshadows ex- 
ternal difficulties. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


AT THIS wriTING the fields of this beau- 
tiful state are covered with a blanket of 
snow, the thermometer registers dan- 
gerously near zero, and strong winds are 
blowing “from Canada,” as the daily papers 
put it. Perhaps we who live in the milder 
zones will receive such reports as re- 
minders that our brethren in those regions 
merit our substantial sympathy, especially 
those whose crops have failed during the 
last three or four years. 


Dr. R. D. Wheadon is improving after 
several weeks of illness. 


Dr. George F. Schutes continues to im- 
prove, although his work is still being 
cared for by students of the Chicago Lu- © 
theran Seminary. 


The Rev. G. L. Kleespie was installed 
pastor of the New Augusta-Whitestown 
Parish of the Indiana Synod November 14 
by H. E. Turney, D.D., president of the 
synod. The service was held in Salem 
Church, New Augusta. 


The Rev. H. J. Currens, Franklin Grove, 
Ill., was installed pastor of the Syracuse- 
Cromwell Parish, Indiana, November 21, 
by H. E. Turney, D.D., president of the 


) 
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Indiana Synod. The service was held at 
Cromwell, where the pastor will reside, 
a new parsonage having been purchased. 


The Rev. Carl Sorensen, South Haven, 
Mich., has accepted a call to become pas- 
tor of the Rock Creek Parish of the In- 
diana Synod, and began his work Novem- 
ber 20. 


G. C. Leonard, D.D., formerly superin- 
tendent of the Mulberry Home, has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and is now on the field. He 
will also serve Mt. Zion Church, near Vin- 
cennes, and St. Peter’s, Newberry, which 
work has been revived. Forty members 
attended a service recently conducted by 
President Turney of the Indiana Synod. 
The plan is to strengthen the rural work 
sufficiently to re-establish a parish of Mt. 
Zion and St. Peter’s. The outlook is splen- 
did for the whole parish. 


We Feature Cicero 


In Bethel congregation, Cicero, the ob- 
servance of Loyalty Sunday has been an 
annual practice for the past several years. 
The purpose is two-fold: every member 
present for the services, and a special of- 
fering for the building indebtedness. This 
year all preceding records were surpassed. 

Seven years ago, with the Rev. H. G. 
Schwegler as pastor, a splendid new church 
edifice was erected. In the years which 
followed, difficult financial years, the con- 
gregation continued to reduce the building 
debt under the leadership of Mr. Schwegler 
and the Rev. H. C. Lindsay, who followed 
in the pastorate. With the coming of the 
present pastor, the Rev. G. E. Mullendore, 
the Loyalty Sunday plan was introduced. 

This year, seven years after the erec- 
tion of the church, but $1,475 remained on 
the building debt. Mr. Schwegler, now 
pastor of Memorial Church, Louisville, 
Ky., returned for the special service. The 
offering goal was set to meet the amount 
needed to liquidate the indebtedness. A 
total of 260 persons attended the services. 
A cash offering of $1,350 was received. 
Following the Loyalty Service of worship 
a bountiful dinner was served at the 
church. At the afternoon service an or- 
gan recital was given by Charles M. Barbe 
of Indianapolis, on an Everett Orgatron. 

Plans are already formulated through 
which the remaining funds may be re- 
ceived that the church may be entirely 
free of debt by the end of the year. The 
valuation of the church is $23,000; with 
the indebtedness removed the congrega- 
tion will be ready to consider further im- 
provements. 

During these years of heavy financial 
burdens all benevolences of the congre- 
gation have been paid in full. 


COUNCILS FOR HOME 
MISSIONS 


Annual Meetings Called for January 10-12 
in New York 


Tue Home Missions Counci and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, in- 
terdenominational organizations made up 
of secretaries and other representatives of 
the major national Home Mission and 
Church Extension Boards, will hold joint 
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annual meetings in New York, January 
10, 11 and 12, at Marble Collegiate Church. 
Sunday, January 9, will be observed 
throughout Manhattan, Brooklyn and 
Queens as Home Mission Day, the min- 
isters in some of the churches arranging 
to have missionaries as speakers in their 
pulpits. Dr. E. Graham Wilson, secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions, is the chairman of the committee 
on Home Mission Sunday. The Greater 
New York Federation of Churches and 
the Church Federations of Brooklyn and 
Queens are co-operating with the Coun- 
cils in the promotion of Home Mission 
Sunday. 

For the United Lutheran Church, whose 
Board of American Missions has member- 
ship in the Home Missions Council, Sec- 
retaries Corbe and Knudsen and Treasurer 
H. Torrey Walker will be the representa- 
tives. The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Church plans to have 
the following representation in attendance: 
Miss Nona M. Diehl, executive secretary; 
Mrs. D. Burt Smith, secretary of interde- 
nominational relationships; Miss Mildred 
Winston, Mrs. Oscar Schmidt, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Snyder, Mrs. W. F. Morehead, Miss 
Emily Knemeyer, and Mrs. H. C. Reller. 
The president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, Mrs. C. E. Gardner, is a member 
of the delegation but is unable to be pres- 
ent at this year’s meeting. 

A Young People’s Conference will be 
held in Riverside Church during the after- 
noon of Sunday, January 9, sponsored by 
the joint committee on young people’s 
work of the two Councils. Miss Diehl 
served for two years as chairman of the 
Young People’s Conference. 


MORE THAN RECOVERED 


Memorial Church, Louisville, Ky., in Full 
Progress After 1937 Floods 


On Sunpay, December 5, the seventh 
anniversary of Rev. H. G. Schwegler as 
pastor of Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Louisville, Ky., was celebrated with an 
attendance that filled the spacious audi- 
torium and balcony, all the vestibules and 
adjoining rooms, and overflowed into the 
basement. This enormous congregation 
gathered in spite of a blizzard and tem- 
perature that dropped below 25 degrees. 
It was a wonderful tribute of a congre- 
gation’s love and affection for their pastor. 

During the past seven years the prog- 
ress of the church has been most rapid. 
Beginning with an average attendance of 
about forty persons, the average atten- 
dance has increased until every Sunday 
finds the church crowded to capacity with 
chairs placed in the aisles. Total accessions 
during this time have numbered 744. De- 
spite the depression that began with this 
pastorate, and despite an indebtedness 
that threatened to wipe out the congrega- 
tion, a few months after the pastor ac- 
cepted a call to the church all past bills 
were paid in full, the back interest paid 
up to date, and principal payments on the 
building debt regularly made. Plans are 
now made to reduce this indebtedness by 
$25,000 in the next five years. Numerous 
improvements have been made in the 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to Attend the Services of 
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8:00 P. M. 
MORNING 
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FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memerial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


"RGEISSLERINC. 4 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10% ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVER q D 


STEREOPTICON 
LECTURES 


Our catalog listing over 100 lectures 
on Biblical, Lenten, Easter, Church His- 


tory, Mission, and Travel subjects sent 
free upon request. 

A number of new lectures have been 
added to our library. Write today for 
our list. 

Colored slides of featherweight type. 

Special subscription rates. 


WALTHER LEAGUE 


Dept. of Visual Education 
6438 EGGLESTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ce, GOWNS 


Hangings and Emblems. Bible 
Markers, etc. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
# prices. State your needs. Cata- 
log and samples on request. De- | 
f Moulin Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th 
St., Greenville, Mlinois. 


FURNISHINGS FOR SALE 

Altar, Altar Cross, Altar Candlesticks, Pulpit, 
Lectern, Chancel Chairs, Font, Communion 
Service, Two, Manual Pipe Organ, Pews, Car- 
pets, Lighting Fixtures, Hymn Board, Offering 
Plates, Kindergarten Chairs, Etc. 

Reply: Furnishings, c/o “The Lutheran” 

1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


property and new organizations formed 
which have functioned admirably. 

A severe blow fell upon this congrega- 
tion last January when the flood waters 
swept over the city of Louisville. Every- 
thing in the way of equipment — pews, 
altar, pulpit, lectern, font, chairs, pianos, 
books, hymnals—was lost; the building it- 
self was seriously damaged; every door 
was destroyed, all the stairways, flooring, 
and much of the plaster had to be re- 


placed. All decorating had to be done 
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over. Floor coverings were lost. It was 
indeed a hopeless prospect, considering 
that only four families out of the congre- 
gation escaped flood losses in their homes. 

But the United Lutheran Church in 
America had not forgotten her children. 
The appeal that was sent through all the 
churches helped this congregation regain 
its rightful place. Through the Disaster 
Board $12,099 was contributed to the 
church for repairs and refurnishing. With 
this wonderful help the task of rehabili- 
tation was undertaken. From February to 
August Sunday school and church services 
were held in what was left of the church 
auditorium. Benches were nailed together, 
the floor was patched, books were bor- 
rowed, a piano was donated. The pastor 
set the example by scooping out mud and 
water, scrubbing floors, washing chairs 
and benches. As a consequence, among 
the first of the flood churches to open for 
services was Memorial. 


A wonderful and touching sight was 
that first service—people came from all 
over the city to worship again in their 
church. Tears were shed in joy that the 
service again was to be held. A determina- 
tion was born that Memorial Church must 
go forward. Sunday after Sunday the work 
went on, until in July the work was com- 
pleted. July 25 the rededication service 
was held with Dr. C. E. Krumbholz as the 
principal speaker. Greetings were brought 
from various churches and bodies. The 
president of the U. L. C. A., Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, wrote a letter of greeting. The 
Honorable Mayor of Louisville, and His 
Excellency the Governor of the State of 
Kentucky congratulated the church and 
the pastor. The President of the United 
States, wrote a gracious letter, saying 
among other things, “I am sure that out 
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of the misfortune and sacrifices caused by 
the flood, your congregation will face the 
future with new zeal and determination” 
—this was to be a prophecy. From that 
point the routine of the church’s life could 
again be established in regular channels. 

In spite of this interruption to the work, 
more than one hundred new members have 
been received into the congregation thus 
far this year, with others already giving 
their names to the pastor as candidates 
for admission at the next reception. 

The financial life of the congregation 
has been inspiring. In spite of keen per- 
sonal losses, the people have not reduced 
their contributions. As an example of this, 
we cite the service on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, when an overflow congregation gave 
an offering of $2,014.87—the largest single 
offering ever given in the history of the 
church. At the congregational supper and 
meeting December 1, fine reports were 
presented by every organization. Every 
Sunday finds visitors from every part of 
the city and from many scattered points 
through the United States present at the 
service—all have only words of admira- 
tion for the beauty of the church and the 
sacredness of the service. They find a 
people devoted to their God, their church 
and their pastor. 


Leaders in civic and spiritual life in 
Louisville have been loud in their praise 
of Memorial Church, one going so far as 
to say, “It is the most progressive church 
in the State of Kentucky.” 


FAITH HUNG as a headlight on the prow 
of the ship of Columbus and showed a 
track across the ocean to the place of 
landing. 


—R. C. Campbell. 
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DEATH AGAIN VISITS 
WITTENBERG 


Dr. Thomas Birch Called Home After 
Brief Illness 


Dr. THomas Bircu, known personally and 
affectionately by the students and alumni 
of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
since 1908, died December 20 after an ill- 
ness of three weeks. He was seventy-one 
years old. Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president of 
Wittenberg, writes of him: 

“The passing of Dr. T. Bruce Birch takes 
from the faculty of Wittenberg College 
another of those strong 
men whose service has 
helped to make the col- 
lege known and re- 
spected in the academic 
world. His scholarly 
ability and achievements 
have received literally 
world-wide recognition. 
To a superior ability as 
a student and teacher of 
philosophy, he added a 
knowledge of abbre- 
viated Latin possessed 
by only a few men in America. His volume 
on ‘William of Ockham,’ to the prepara- 
tion of which he devoted more than a 
quarter century of persistent work, is rec- 
ognized as an authoritative contribution 
to the world’s knowledge of this impor- 
tant figure of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury. References to it in scholarly publica- 
tions in almost every part of the world 
attest its worth and its enduring sig- 
nificance. 

“After a successful teaching experience 
elsewhere, Dr. Birch came to Wittenberg 
College in 1908 as professor of philosophy, 
psychology, and education. He developed 
Wittenberg’s specific teacher-training pro- 
gram, and thus laid the foundation for the 
present strong department of education. 
As a teacher of psychology, he strength- 
ened the offerings in this important mod- 
ern science, and led in the inauguration 
of another separate department. It was, 
however, in his chosen field of philosophy 
that he made his greatest contribution. 
For twenty-nine years he carried all or a 
major portion of the courses in this de- 
partment. In his classes he came into con- 
tact with great numbers of Wittenberg stu- 
dents, exerting a profound influence upon 
their thought and attitude. He will be 
remembered as an able scholar, an en- 
thusiast for his subject, a teacher always 
deeply interested in his students. 

“Profoundly convinced of the value of 
liberal arts education under Christian 
auspices, he joyfully devoted his energies 
to a life-long service in this field. He chose 
his work deliberately, and gave himself 
to it with whole-hearted devotion. It is 
of such men that it can truly be said that 
‘multitudes rise up and call them blessed.’ ” 


DR. Tt. B. BIRCH 


From Secretary Wickey 


Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary 
of the U. L. C. A. Board of Education, has 
written THe LUTHERAN: 

“The field of philosophy and the Lu- 
theran Church, in particular, lose a great 
scholar in the passing of Thomas Bruce 
Birch. His membership in many academic 
societies was due to scholarship, not friend- 
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ship. Retiring and humble, as most great 
minds are, Dr. Birch became an interna- 
tional figure in philosophical circles in his 
editing, translating, and publishing manu- 
scripts of William of Ockham’s ‘De Sacra- 
mento Altaris.’ His articles in philosophical 
and religious journals reveal those traits 
of mind which make for constructive 
scholarship. Philosophical scholarship and 
Christian faith can dwell together. Dr. 
Birch’s death recalls the vital need of the 
Church encouraging those persons of great 
intellectual ability so that their talents 
may be used increasingly in its service.” 


Biography 

Dr. Birch was born at Bloomsburg, Pa., 
on September 11, 1866. He prepared for 
teaching at the normal school there and 
later studied at Susquehanna University. 
In his junior year, he entered Gettysburg 
College, from which he was graduated in 
1891. Three years later he was graduated 
from the Theological Seminary of Gettys- 
burg. 

The famous scholar began his career as 
a teacher at Gettysburg Academy and 
later taught in Irving College from 1896 
to 1902, and at Susquehanna University 
from 1903 to 1905. He was a Harrison 
Foundation scholar from 1905 to 1906 and 
a Harrison Research Fellow from 1906 to 
1908, when he received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from the University of 
Pennsylvania and became professor of 
philosophy at Wittenberg. 

In 1926, he was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity by Gettys- 
burg College, and in 1934 he received an 
invitation from England to co-operate with 
an international group of scholars in the 
preparation of a dictionary of Medieval 
Latin. 

Considered Wittenberg’s most eminent 
scholar of the twentieth century, Dr. Birch 
has been listed in “Who’s Who” for a num- 
ber of years. He also was a contributor 
to various publications on psychological 
and philosophical subjects, and had lec- 
tured extensively throughout Ohio, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania and Michigan on re- 
ligious subjects. 

Dr. Birch had held the John W. Book- 
walter chair of philosophy at Wittenberg 
College since 1908 and for many years was 
director of the college’s summer school. 
He was a familiar and beloved figure on 
the campus and was respected and ad- 
mired by the student body as well as fel- 
low members of the faculty. 

He leaves his widow, Sarah; three sons, 
George of Youngstown, Edward of Spring- 
field and Dr. James Birch of Youngstown; 
one daughter, Mrs. C. I. Pontius of Tulsa, 
Okla.; and four grandchildren. 

As the result of his achievements, Dr. 
Birch was one of the few Ohioans to have 
been honored with a membership in the 
Authors’ Club of London. He also was a 
Fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Phi 
Fraternity, the British Institute of Philo- 
sophical Studies, and a Fellow of the Royal 
‘Society of Arts. 

Dr. Birch was the third of fifteen mem- 
‘bers of the “Grand Old Guard” of Witten- 
berg to be taken by death this autumn. 
‘Dr. J. A. Ness and Dr. L. S. Keyser pre- 
«ceded him. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. J. Frank Fife took over his 
duties of pastor of the Church of the Holy 
Comforter, Baltimore, Md., the first day of 
December, after resigning as pastor of the 
Woodsboro Charge of the Maryland Synod. 
He was installed December 19 by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wade, his predecessor in this Bal- 
timore congregation, who delivered the 
charge to the pastor and the congregation. 


L. G. Heilman marked his thirty-fourth 
anniversary as superintendent of St. 
Stephen’s Sunday school, Allentown, Pa., 
December 5. He was surprised with a 
special and appropriate service arranged 
in his honor. Attorney Henry V. Scheirer, 
president of the Pennsylvania State Lu- 
ther League, was the principal speaker. 
The Rev. Dr. A. W. Lindenmuth, pastor 
of the congregation for twenty-eight years, 
expressed great satisfaction in having the 
privilege of working with Mr. Heilman. 

Mr. Heilman was presented with a 
basket of chrysanthemums from the school 
and a poinsettia plant from the Ladies’ 
Bible Class, of which he has been the 
teacher for thirty-three years. Mr. Heil- 
man is a well-known business man of 
Allentown, former school director, and has 
been a delegate to numerous Conference 
and Synod meetings, and a delegate to 
the last meeting of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


The Rev. Dorrance N. Jensen has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of St. Mark’s 
Church, Grand Forks, N. D. It is a tribute 
to the regard in which his brother was 
held by these people, that he should be 
called to succeed the Rev. Ellis E. Jensen 
in that strategic outpost of the Synod of 
the Northwest. 

Mr. Dorrance Jensen was pastor of 
Woodale Church, Minneapolis, Minn., when 
it was a new mission fresh from the hands 
of its organizer, the Rev. D. H. Shelhart. 
In spite of discouragements of depressing 
years, making necessary the holding of 
services in a school room for six years, 
he leaves the congregation with plans 
made, money provided, and contracts let 
for the erection of a chapel on lots largely 
paid for during his pastorate. He leaves 
a congregation fired with missionary zeal, 
having sent one of its members, Miss 
Nanna Lindahl, as missionary nurse to 
India. The congregation and pastor can 
look with joy on this record of co-opera- 
tive service. 


The Rev. J. A. Keisler, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Parish, Pomaria, S. C., has tendered 
his resignation, effective December 15, 
in order to accept a call to the Tom’s Brook 
Parish, Virginia. 


The Rev. H. Walter Webner, pastor of 
the Lutheran Church at Port Royal, Pa., 
is actively interested in the Juniata County 
Leadership Training School, which con- 
ducts two sessions each year, one in the 
spring and one in the fall. He was instru- 
mental in organizing this school in 1929, 
and since then has served as teacher, or 
dean. Now he is dean and registrar. More 
than seven hundred Sunday school work- 
ers have taken one or more prescribed 
courses and Standard International diplo- 
mas have been earned by more than fifty. 
At the fall session, October 26 to Novem- 
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St. John’s Lutheran Church 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
(Approaching its third century) 
INVITES LUTHERAN TOURISTS 

Services 11:00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 

The Congregation will welcome you. 

“America’s Most Historic City” Will 
Delight You. 

GEORGE J. GONGAWARE, Pastor 


Yan Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 
Metal. Bells made of cone 
and Tin. Famous for full 
tones, volume and eile, 
The Van Duzen Electrical 
Bell Ringer 
THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 


ZI 


@ Insist on the ORIGINAL. Thirty- 
nine Years’ Supremacy. Never 

equalled. Condensed Thought. Digest 

and Text of Lesson. Attendance 

Record. Other Features. 

Flexible Binding. 35ce Postpaid. 


F, H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Maybe it merely supplements irregular 


earnings... Maybe it’s just the differ- 
ence between peace of mind and fre- 
quent worry ... Maybe it’s all there is 
to protect old age. 


Ax Annuity Agreement of the American Bible 
Society can be planned to provide a check at reg- 
ular intervals for yourself, for a relative or a friend. 
For over 90 years, these checks have never failed, 
regardless of business conditions. To every one 
who secures such an Annuity Agreement, there is 
a great personal satisfaction helping to extend the 
world-wide Bible ministry of the American Bible 
Society. A booklet, “A Gift That Lives,” tells you 
about the plan. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
eeeceeteccen een ene eeeee ees 
ASSURED American Bible Society, 

. Bible House, New York City 


AN 
INCOME 


Please send me, without obligation, your 


r* 
1 H 
1 1 
: 1 
1 
: booklet L-4 entitled ‘A Gift That Lives.” ' 
H H 
H Name 1 
1 1 
1 
1 Address Denomination. } 
' 
1 1 
1 
- City. State ! 
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FINANCIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 


Professional direction and 
advice founded on long 
successful experience. We 
help churches, or groups of 
churches, or are equipped 
to handle denomination- 
wide efforts. Make early 
plans. Ask for copy of 
“Institutional Financing." 


PIERCE and HEDRICK 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza.................. NEW YORK 
100 North La Salle Street............ CHICAGO 


> PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 

fn \ Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
iN Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

- 1837 Marking 101 years of ser- 1938 
vice to the church and clergy 


‘COX SONS & VINING, INC. © 


131 EAST: 23np ‘STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y.’ 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


ORCS 


may have this large 


DRIP COFFEE 
URN 


without any cash 
investment, and 
you can givea 
, member $12.00 for 
the 2 or 3 days’ 
service required to 
get the urn free. 
Your name and ad- 
dress will bring full 
details without 
obligation. Write 
to WERTZ PROD- 
UCTS, STATION 
‘D,” DAYTON, 
OHIO. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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ber 12, 1937, 180 were enrolled and 99 re- 
ceived International Council credit cards. 


Six Standard courses are taught at each- 


session of the school. It is a credit to the 
people of this largely rural county, as well 
as to the officers and teachers, that such 
commendable work is being done. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Elma, N. Y. On Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 5, St. John’s Church, the Rev. 
Harold C. Earhardt pastor, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the construction of 
the present church with a special service. 
Henry J. Pflum, D.D., pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Buffalo, N. Y., delivered an 
inspiring address. Former pastor Paul C. 
Hoffman participated in the service with 
Pastor Earhardt. Former pastors Elmer C. 
Dressel and Walter J. Huthman sent greet- 
ings by letter. 

The church was filled to capacity, there 
being many in the audience who traveled 
many miles to return to their home 
church. After the service the women of 
the church served a chicken supper. 

St. John’s Church was organized by 
Pastor Kuss November 6, 1870, and was 
incorporated in 1874. In 1871 the present 
Sunday school building was erected and was 
used for church services until the present 
edifice was built in 1887. In 1926 this 
church was beautified by the addition of 
a steeple and strengthened within. In 1931 
the church was equipped with the present 
chancel furniture. Various other improve- 
ments have been made since. This year 
the interior of the Sunday school building 
was decorated with funds supplied by the 
Ladies’ Aid. 

From 1870 to 1886 the congregation was 
served by Pastors Kuss, Doelke, and 
Ehinger. After 1886 the following pastors 
served: Richard F. Schulze, Paul C. Hoff- 
man, Walter J. Huthman, Elmer C. Dressel 
and Harold C. Earhardt since 1936. 


Hummelstown, Pa. The year 1937 is 
closing with a good record for Zion Church, 
of which Dr. C. G. Leatherman is pastor. 
Averages in church school attendance and 
support are good. An orchestra of eigh- 
teen instruments adds much to the ren- 
dition of the service. New song books will 
be purchased early in the new year. 

A new boiler was installed in the church 
in the fall and paid for with no extra ap- 
peal for funds. All benevolence has been 
paid in full, as was the Foreign Mission 
“Special,” for the support of Dr. and Mrs. 
Fred L. Coleman of India. The church 
school “Special” is assisting in the mis- 
sion in Billings, Mont., of which the Rev. 
L. Glenn Cloninger is pastor. 

In March next a new Moller pipe organ 
will be ready for use. 


Ringtown, Pa. The Young People’s 
Choir of St. John’s Church, directed by 
the pastor, the Rev. W. Robert Miller, has 
increased from nineteen to thirty-four, and 
robes have been purchased and paid for 
by the group. In addition to seasonal 
cantatas, the choir has given radio pro- 
grams over Station WAZL of Hazleton. A 
Light Brigade Choir of thirty voices has 
been organized and has appeared at nu- 
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merous church services and on special 
programs. The Brigade is led by Mrs. 
Miller, and has forty-two members. 

Attendance at Luther League meetings 
has at times numbered eighty-two, and 
an Intermediate League of twenty-nine 
conducts an active program. The two 
Leagues formed Athletic Associations dur- 
ing the winter with weekly meetings, and 
installed equipment for ping-pong, quoits, 
deck tennis, shuffleboard, and volley ball. 

A Cemetery Association was formed in 
the spring, the parsonage was painted and 
other improvements made to the property. 

The Sunday school attendance is averag- 
ing thirty more than on corresponding 
Sundays of last year, and the enrollment 
is now 332. The indebtedness on the 
church erected in 1927 has been reduced 
by $3,500, and steps are under way to 
reduce it by an additional $1,800. 

St. John’s is a congregation of 827 bap- 
tized, 525 confirmed, and 463 contributing 
members. Mr. Miller began his pastorate 
November 1, 1936. 


Steelton, Pa. The Chief Christmas Serv- 
ice at St. John’s Church, the Rev. Hugh 
Yost pastor, was held Christmas Eve at 
eleven o’clock. The church was illuminated 
by candelight, and an abundance of music 
was provided in the singing of the old 
Christmas carols. After the service the 
young people went through the community 
singing carols. 

The Christmas program of the Sunday 
school was held Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 26, in the church. The special offering 
was for the Good Shepherd Home and for 
the congregation’s Needy Fund. Mrs. 
Yost’s class held their annual Christmas 
party at the parsonage Thursday evening, 
the sixteenth. A box was packed and sent 
to the Home for the thirty-one old folks 
who are under the care of Sister Caroline 
Wagenbach. 

At the Sunday evening service, Decem- 
ber 19, the choir, under the direction of 
Mr. W. R. Stonesifer, presented the an- 
nual Candlelight Musical. 


OBITUARY 


William Joshua Seiberling, D.D. 


Ill for scarcely more than three days and but 
barely sixty years of age, Dr. William J. 
Seiberling succumbed to the ravages of pneu- 
monia early Monday morning, December 20, 
1937. He was the pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Homestead, a strong influence for righteousness 
in his community, and a tower of strength in 
the Pittsburgh Synod. His death is a loss indeed. 

Born November 3, 1877, at Hynemansville, in 
Lehigh County, Pa., he was the son of Joshua 
W. Seiberling, a physician and native of Seiber- 
lingsville, Pa., and his wife Lena (nee Dil- 
linger). At the age of fifteen he was confirmed 
in the Lutheran Church at Center Square, 
Montgomery County. In due course he entered 
Muhlenberg College in Allentown, graduating 
with the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1899 and 
receiving his Master’s degree from that same 
institution in 1902. Thereafter he studied at | 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Chicago, 
completing his course in 1902 and being or- 
dained by the Chicago Synod at its meeting in 
Nappanee, Ind., on June 8, 1902. In 1930 Thiel 
College gave him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Dr. Seiberling’s first pastorate was in Mul- 
berry, Ind., and there he remained for nine- 
teen years, from 1902-1921, serving the church 
in the town and the congregation at Fair Haven 
as well. It was a truly blessed relationship, and 
his labors and name continue to be held in 
highest esteem by those he served. In 1921 he 
was called to become the pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church of Homestead, Pa., of which 
he was pastor at his death. His thirteen years 
of service in that field were interrupted by a 
three-year pastorate, from 1925-28, oi Scott- 
dale, Pa., from which place he was recalled to 
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the Homestead congregation. Dr. Seiberling was 
counted a strong preacher, and rightly so, as 
well as an effective and sympathetic pastor, 
enjoying the love of his people and the regard 
of his associates and community wherever he 
served, while in the synod his counsel counted 
for much. He served the Chicago Synod as 
secretary from 1907 to 1918 and as president in 

1919 and 1920. In the Pittsburgh Synod he 

served in varied and important capacities, be- 

ing at his death the chairman of the Minis- 
terial Education Committee and of the Lutheran 

Student Work Committee of the United Lu- 

theran and the American Lutheran Church 

bodies in the Pittsburgh area. He was also a 

member of the Board of the Pittsburgh-Alle- 
! gheny Church Extension Society. 

In 1902 Dr. Seiberling was married to Jennie 

R. Wisser, with whom, just two months ago, 

he celebrated most happily the thirty-fifth an- 

niversary of their wedding. The mother and 

six grown sons and daughters survive him: 

the Rev. Philip W. Seiberling of Ruffsdale, Pa.; 
, Frederick; Ann; wife of the Rev. Paul E. 
, Daugherty of Leetsdale, Pa.; Ruth, Miriam and 
’ Esther. In addition to these are a brother, Dr. 
Joseph D. Seiberling of Philadelphia; three sis- 
ters, Mrs. E. E. Wiesner of Tamaqua; Miss 
Anna Seiberling of Atlantic City; Miss Lena 
Seiberling of Catasauqua; one step-sister, Mrs. 
Ida Weida of Reading; and one grandchild. 

A brief service was held in the mortuary 
chapel on the morning of December 22, 1937, 
under the auspices of the Homestead Minis- 
terial Association, with Pastor Jacob F. Scholl 
representing the Pittsburgh Synod. The body 
was then taken to St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
where it lay in state until two o’clock, with 
members of the church council serving as a 
guard of honor. The synodical service was in 
care of the Rev. Dr. John J. Myers, the Rev. 
Dr. John B. Gardner, Pastor Jacob F. Scholl, 
and President Henry H. Bagger, who preached 
the sermon. Interment was made in St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Cemetery, Seiberlingsville, December 
23, with Dr. G. F. Gehr of Bethlehem and the 
Rev. Leroy F. Bond of New Tripoli in charge. 

Henry H. Bagger. 


} Mrs. Mona Shunk 


Mrs. Mona Shunk, widow of the late Rev. 
John Shunk, entered into rest November 22, 
1937. She was the daughter of the Rev. Jere- 
miah Fishburn, a charter member of the Gen- 
eral Council. Her husband preceded her in 
death by twenty-seven years. She assisted him 
in his charges at Sherrodsville and Jewett, 
Ohio; Williamsburg, Canada; Harrison City 
and Smithton, Pa. 

After her husband’s death she assisted her 
son, the Rev. J. Heber Shunk, in his work as 
pastor of Christ Church, Evansville, Ind., from 
1922 until 1928, when her health began to fail. 
She had been an invalid for more than eight 
years. She was a regular contributor to some 
of the charitable institutions of our Church and 
to Foreign Missions. Hers was a great zeal for 
Christian work. 

The Rev. Otto Friedman preached the sermon 
at the funeral service, held in Christ Church, 
Evansville, and was assisted by the Rev. L. T. 
Riley of St. Mark’s Church. Burial took place 
in Park Memorial Cemetery of Evansville. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Executive Committee of Christ’s Mission 
to the Jews met Tuesday, December 14, at 
which time the following resolution was passed: 

Whereas it has pleased our heavenly Father 
in His wisdom to call from our midst the soul 
of our friend and president, Dr. George W. 
Englar, be it resolved, 

/ That we, the board and staff of Christ’s Mis- 
sion to the Jews, Pittsburgh Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, humbly submit our- 
nok to the divine wisdom ox: the All-wise 

od. 

That we give grateful expression for the 
sweet fellowship, sound judgment and wise 
counsel we enjoyed in the work under the 
leadership of our departed president; 

That we convey to the sorrowing widow of 
our beloved president our profound sympathy, 
commending her to the gracious care and com- 
fort of the Holy Spirit. 

A. C. Waldkoenig, Sec. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL’S TRIBUTE 


“The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
records its sense of loss sustained in the death 
of the Rev. Augustus Steimle, D.D., on Sep- 
tember 30, 1937. Dr. Steimle had been a con- 
sultative member of this committee, appointed 
by the United Lutheran Church, since 1932, 
when the Executive Committee was constituted 
in its present form, and prior to that date had 
been a member of the Administrative Commit- 
tee since 1920. His counsel was freely given 
when occasion required and was highly valued 
by his brethren. His sympathies and his serv- 
ice extended far beyond the boundaries of his 
own communion. Not only in_the Federal 
Council but in the Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches and in the First and Second 
World Conferences on Faith and Order, at Lau- 
sanne and at Edinburgh, he manifested his 
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Opportunity Knocks Again! 


Lutherans now have their own Old Line Life Insur- 


ance Company. 


Another step forward in our program for safer and 


more economical protection. 


Ss 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


WAVERLY > - . : - IOWA 


FORMERLY LUTHERAN MUTUAL AID SOCIETY 


wider fellowship with the Church at large. His 
associates learned to depend upon his wisdom 
and his friends were deeply attached to him 
by his rich qualities of mind and heart. His 


fidelity to every duty imposed upon him, to- Whit Mmupes a : 
gether with his ripe experience and devoted rm 

Christian character, were elements in his wide i ‘ ? 
influence and usefulness in many areas of | al HE i i i 


service. 

“In recording this expression of appreciation 
of this beloved brother in Christ, the Executive 
Committee extends to Mrs. Steimle and to his 
family its profound and affectionate sympathy.” 
December 3, 1937. 


SYNOD 


The one hundred thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in Ebenezer Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor, Feb- 
ruary 1-3, 1938. The opening service with the 
sermon and the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper will be held at 11.00 A. M., February 1. 

Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


THE BOARD OF ADJUDICATION 


will meet in Harrisburg, Pa., Tuesday, January 
11, 1938, at 10.60 A. M. 
George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS 


“ To qa qyacencies pores by necent gers 4 coupled with a keen artistic appreciation 
resident F. H. Knubel announces through THE : pe 
LurHeran the following appointments: of the result desired, make Wicks instru 

Commission to the National Lutheran Council ments the world’s greatest organ value. 


—Dr. R. E. Tulloss, Dr. A. G. Weng. 
Canaan Sereice Book Oe inittse Dr. P. E. WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND- ILLINOIS peer L. U- 


Scherer. 

Committee on Children’s Work—Dr. Chester . 

S. Simonton. The only Pipe Organ with a Nationally 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council Advertised Standard Price 

of the Churches of Christ in America—the Rev. 

Paul J. Hoh. c 
Radio Committee of the Federal Council of 

Churches—-Dr. W. H. Greever. 


precision and care is used in the selec- 
tion of skilled men and fine materials. 
Every phase of design and construction 
is given minute and intelligent study 
commencing with the first sketch of 
the installation. 

& In addition to this, the experience provided 
by many years of fine organ building 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ~ 
Another “Elective” for Young People Now Ready | 


THE MINOR PROPHETS AND MODERN PROBLEMS | 
By HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 


This “Elective” will help the student to know and understand the messages of the “Minor Prophets” of 
the Old Testament; to ascertain the permanent values in these prophecies; to see these values in their rela- 
——— wee tion to modern life, personal and social; and to apply discovered permanent truths and values to life today, 
| The Minor Prophets : particularly to their own personal and group life. 

i aid ; Each chapter has a number of introductory paragr aphs giving the general setting and spirit of the prophet 
and his prophecies. Then there is a study of the prophetic book itself, section by section being discussed. The 
notes are full and very helpful. “Questions for Group Discussion” will be a great aid in getting additional 
enlightenment on difficult problems both of the book itself and of modern times. A careful personal study 
i | of the whole lesson and the group discussion will lead to activity by the student and by the group. Then 
i | will the aim of the book be attained. 

| THE STUDENT’S EDITION is a complete textbook, giving helpful explanations for the student. 

xs tal Price, 20 cents a copy. 

THE LEADER’S EDITION is the textbook plus most practical suggestions and helps for the conduct of 
the sessions. Price, 30 cents a copy. 


Modern Problems 


dlasay F acermcy 


LEADER'S EDITION 


Our Annual Help on the International Uniform Lessons 


THE LESSON COMMENTARY FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Its comprehensive treatment of each of the Uniform lessons does not duplicate the more detailed 
and verse by verse study of our other helps on this lesson course. 


FOR EACH LESSON SIX PAGES OF HELPS, including: The Bible Text, Lesson Goal, Lesson 
Plan, Geographical and Historical Setting, The Lesson Introduced, The Lesson Interpreted, The Lesson 
Applied, Preparing for the Next Lesson. Also maps and full-page pictures. 
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Cloth. 8vo. Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; in quantities of five or more at $1.40, delivery extra. 


For the Student of the Bible 
NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO and A COMMENTARY ON 
THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 


>$OOOOOS 


It covers the entire New Testament, book by book, chapter by chapter, carefully, reverently. It is evi- 
dence that exact scholarship and devout spirituality can be united. 

The scope of the Commentary in treating each book, includes first an historical introduction to the 
book in which the gist of scholarly research as it concerns authorship, circumstances and time of writing is given. Whatever the 
problems of criticism, the results are stated conservatively. Then follows the commentary proper. This is conservative but modern; 
critical but constructive; scholarly but simple; comprehensive but concise; brief but complete; analytical but flowing. 

Cloth Bound. Large 8vo. 720 pages. $3.00 a copy. 


The First Unit of a Series of Projected Adult Electives 
WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER SHOULD KNOW What a Church ember 


By A. A. ZINCK & Should Know <. 


A satisfactory manual for adult catechetical classes or instruction groups has been called for right 
along. This study unit has been prepared primarily for that purpose. However, it is equally service- 
able for use with adult groups in Sunday school and elsewhere as a course that will promote a correst 
understanding of the chief teachings of the Christian Church. 

Each of its thirteen chapters includes helps stimulating to discussion and further interest and study. 
The following subjects are presented: The Christian Church, The Holy Scriptures, The Problem of Sin 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ, Our Heavenly Father, The Work of the Holy Spirit, The Sacraments, The 
Meaning of Faith, Christian Worship and the Lord’sDay, The Missionary Enterprise, Personal Evan- 
gelism, Stewardship of Life and Possessions, The Christian Life, Price, 20 cents a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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